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The number of Harper’s Bazar published De- 
cember 18 will contain the opening chapters of a 
new and powerful serial story, entitled 


** PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER,” 


by the popular author, Mrs, E. Lynn Linton, 
Another brilliantly illustrated serial story, 


“THE HEIR OF THE AGES,” 


by James Pavn, will be begun in the Bazar pub- 
lished January 1, 





A SHORT SERMON. 


Us one of the earliest coins of this 
country rap an inscription, more forci- 
ble than polite, which has since been more 
elegantly replaced in one way or another, 
but not, perhaps, to any better purpose. 

This inscription consisted of but four 
words, “Mind your own business,” and we 
doubt if any other dictum or maxim was 
ever put into such active circulation or 
brought nearer the consciences of such a 
number of people. The placing of such a 
phrase in such a place was a stroke of gen- 
ius on the part of its originator, whether 
that were Dr. FRANKLIN, as it is thought, or 
not; for it served not ouly as a perpetual 
but a friendly admonition, even a welcome 
one, in view of its medium, to many people 
in danger of forgetting it, and preached its 
little sermon at every transaction where 
the coin changed hands, at every jingle in 
the pocket, at every thought of the where- 
withal for daily needs. And what lay ser- 
mon is more needed than this same brief 
admonition? What is there that we are 
one and all more likely to forget for want 
of practice, and of which we may inherit 
the forgetfulness, since even our ancestors 
and ancestresses so far forgot it that they 
had to be reminded of it in their very pocket- 
pieces ? 

There is no way in which persons can 
make themselves so obnoxious, either at 





home or abroad, as by the neglect of the 
simple duty which this phrase dictates; 
abroad, such persons become a simple nui- 
sance; at home, they make life unbearable. 
These are the people who know as much of 
your affairs as you do yourself, and some- 
times really more. They know when you 
have a note falling due at the bank, although 
they have no official connection with the 
bank, and later, whether it has been paid or 
not; they know whether you take anything 
in your soda-water stronger than ginger; 
they know what you allow your wife to pay 
her cook; they interfere in your horse-trade ; 
they try the wheels of your vehicle as you 
wait somewhere, and shake them so that 
you doubt if spoke and tire will hold to- 
gether till you get home; and they have a 
tale to tell any creditor you have concern- 
ing your latest loss, and set his teeth on 
edge lest his debt be lost too. If there is 
illness in your family, this punctilious person 
does not hesitate to waylay your physician 
and gather such report as he can; if you 
have leased a new house, he does not delay 
about seeing the landlord and ascertaining 
the rent you pay, and letting the world 
know afterward what he thinks about your 
right to afford the rent; and if he hears 
your name mentioned, he has a little item 
of ill-flavored news about you that he might 
have kept to himself, and that he does you 
infinite damage by repeating behind your 
back, you unable to reply, all the more that 
usually he has not troubled to learn the 
truth or falsity of it, and that because it is 
none of his business to do so! In fact, the 
repeating of scandal is one of the worst 
forms of breaking this rude commandment, 
for certainly the things told of most indi- 
viduals are not the business either of the 
teller or the listener, and both parties are 
taking upon themselves what does not be- 
long to them. It is very far from minding 
one’s own business when one strives to 
strengthen pre-existing prejudice or en- 
deavors to create new prejudice by the in- 
strumentality of the tale, be it true or false. 

This person, who has so far outgrown the 
early precepts of his writing-book, of which 
this phrase was one of the “ copies,” that he 
has not only fprgotten to practice them, 
but forgotten their existence, is the one who 
takes the seat beside you in the train, and 
allows you neither to look at the landscape 
nor enjoy your newspaper in peace, who 
makes himself familiar with your bundles, 
and fancies he amuses you by announcing 
their supposed destination, or who takes 
the seat behind the one you occupy with a 
friend, and leans forward to absorb the con- 
versation, if he may not join in it. It is 
this individual who reads the superscription 
of the letters on your desk, and asks how 
you happen to be hearing from such or such 
a one; it is he who pulls you back from a 
train you are entering, in order to plunge 
you under the wheels of another that he 
does not happen to see; it is he who offers 
unnecessary excuses for your short-coming 
in a way that determines you to make the 
short-coming shorter still; it is he who re- 
sents the slander you have carefully avoid- 
ed resenting yourself, for fear of making a 
bad matter worse through spreading evil 
report; it is he who tells you all he knows 
about some friend or relative on whom he 
fancies you plume yourself, and he always 
knows what nobody else knows; and it is 
he who worries himself into the coolnesses 
and differences that exist between third 
parties, and by his interference hinders 
them from terminating comfortably, if he 
does not open the breach still wider. 

But if this is disagreeable when there is 
all out-doors at hand into which to escape 
from it, how past endurance does the thing 
appear when it is shut up within the four 
walls of a house, and comes in the shape of 
awoman! A man you can be rid of in one 
way or other, if it takes open insult to do 
it; but a woman usually has some reason of 
right on her side, or compassion on yours, 
that obliges you to suffer it all. There is 
no question with which this woman does 
not assail you, even where silence and a 
trifle of patience and observation would 
give her the knowledge she seeks. Are you 
going out, and where are you going? or 
have you been, and where have you been, 
and why did you not let her know you were 
going? Are you ill, and how are you ill, 
and how came you ill? and do let her be 
of service to you, comes the refrain, when 
you would almost as soon die as not be left 
alone for the nonce. This person knows 
where all your mislaid letters and private 
papers are—who should know better? This 
pérson knows the number and condition of 
your dresses, and lets the provider of your 
toilettes know that he allows his wife the 
best wardrobe in town, for she has seen it 
all; or else, at the very time you would not 
have him worried for the world, remarks on 
the shame of your shabbiness when some- 
body else goes so fine. This is the individ- 
ual that, knowing your opposite opinions, 
reads aloud to you from the author you 





most dislike, forcing you thereby to listen 
or incur the reproach of ill-nature; who re- 
peats your opinions for you, or represents 
your exertions for you, at exactly such mo- 
ments as you do not care to repeat or repre- 
sent them for yourself; who puts you under 
obligation for kindnesses that you need not 
have been subjected to; who instructs your 
servants in ways that are not your ways; 
who offers to do neglected work, and so 
draws attention to the neglect; who is up 
the first in the morning and the last at 
night, making herself omnipresent, as it 
were ; who, in short, has her nose in every- 
thing, as the good-wife’s saying is, with her 
unceasing intrusion, and who does every- 
thing, or attempts to do everything, but 
draw your breath for you. 

Of course this may half the time be done 
for love, but you could well wish it were in- 
difference ; the other half of the time the 
motive is curiosity and the desire that no- 
thing shall escape her; for although kind- 
ness and generosity may be in this nature, 
far remote from it is a spark of that deli- 
cacy which would leave you a single re- 
serve if it can be helped. Surely the best 
gift to be given this person within your 
gates would be a specimen of that old coin; 
for in meddling with your work, with your 
clothes, with the disposition of your furni- 
ture, the habits of your household, she is 
minding anything but her own business. 
Indeed, there is but one way to extinguish 
her, and that is to say that if she can not 
mind her own business, and not another’s, in 
another’s house, then she had better carry 
her personality into a house of her own. 
For there are few more delicate positions 
than life under another’s roof, when one is 
possessed of an idle curiosity and a desire 
for prominence in one’s own person, and 
through inherent nature is unable simply to 
go ahead and live one’s own life, and let 
other people live theirs unquestioned. For 
such people it is a pity that our old coin has 
been withdrawn from circulation, or is to 
be found only in numismatic cabinets. Be 
they men or women, it is a pity, too, that a 
few of these antiqne pieces of money could 
not be cast like medals and hung about their 
necks—tireless monitors, with their silver 
voices saying ceaselessly to each wearer, 
“Mind your own business.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

THE SECRET OF THE BIRTHDAY. 

N a late treatise on American literature, while 

the year of birth is carefully given for each 
male author, the same fact is systematically omit- 
ted in the case of women. If any class of women 
might be supposed free from the affectation of 
more youth than belongs to them, it is the sister- 
hood of the pen, inasmuch as to them the in- 
crease of years usually implies a. more assured 
position and a better income. Yet on inquiring 
of a friend who mak»s books of reference pro- 
fessionally, I am assured that literary women do 
oceasionally show this sensitiveness as to their 
ages; and it is also sometimes the case, he adds, 
with literary men. In fact, he tells me very 
frankly that he does not quite enjoy giving the 
exact figures as to his own age, or seeing them in 
print. 

Reticence as to years is not, then, a monopoly 
of either sex ; but it belongs, no doubt, more espe- 
cially to women, among whom the graces, and 
especially the earlier graces, of life are not only 
more lavishly distributed, but bring a more deli- 
cious adulation. There is probably no period in 
the life of any man, no matter how successful or 
powerful, which is so intoxicating, and so sums 
up all that is fascinating in the way of homage, 
as the few years’ reign of an acknowledged belle. 
When we consider that the man of iron, William 
Lloyd Garrison, used, in his devout Calvinistic 
youth, to attend a certain church in Boston simply 
to catch a glimpse of the beautiful Miss Emily Mar- 
shall as she went in or out, we have a condensed 
example of the’ extraordinary power placed by 
nature in the hands of beauty and grace and 
youth. The sternest moralists, the soberest. phi- 
losophers, are compelled to own its sway, and to 
place the radiance of blossoming womanhood at 
the head of all nature’s visible loveliness: 

‘*Whot stars do spangle heaven with such beauty 

As those two eyes become that heavenly face ?” 
And as a part of this unequalled charm resides 
in the element of youthfulness, so youth alone 
suffices for beauty, in a degree, and throws en- 
chantment around homely features. It is not 
strange, then, that women should cling to youth 
and shrink from recognizing the fact of age, even 
to the suppression of the record in the family 
Bible. 

But it would be wronging womanhood to ad- 
mit this to be the whole or even the chief part 
of the story. Often in a family of sisters, she 
who had her reign of beauty at eighteen gives 
place, after a time, to another who passed for 
years unnoticed, but replaces her lovelier sister 
at thirty or forty, and thence holds her own into 
old age. Shakespeare, who saw all things, did 
not neglect this more prolonged sway or Indian 
summer of womanhood, 

“Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-born, 

And give the crutch the cradle’s infancy.” 
Taking the world as a whole, the remarkable 
proofs of the ascendency of woman are the tro- 
phies of age, not of youth. The utmost beauty 
leaves the Oriental woman but a petted toy, in 
youth; but when a mother she has a life-long 





slave in her son, and an Eastern emperor will 
declare war or make peace at her bidding. So 
close was among the Greeks the tie between 
the mother and her sons—the father, as Plato 
implies in his Protcgoras, very rarely interfer- 
ing with it—that it held its strength even into 
advanced years. Such opinions as have been 
brought forward by Diderot in French, and by 
Godwin in English, impairing the feeling of filial 
reverence after the son grows to maturity, would 
have been abhorrent to the feelings of an ancient 
Greek. Those emotions took form in their rev- 
erence for the Graia—nymphs who were born 
gray-headed—as did those of the Romans in the 
honor paid to the Sibyls, some of whom at least 
were old. Among our American Indians, Mr. 
Lucien Carr finds that supremacy accorded to 
women in age which is denied them in youth. 
Goethe, exhausting all mythology and allegory in 
the second part of “‘ Faust,” gives mysterious rev- 
erence to “the Mothers,’ makes the Fates the 
conservators of social order; while he, with keen 
satire, modernizes the Furies into beautiful and 
treacherous girls, “each of them young and fair, 
a wheedling kitten.” 

It seems to me clear that neither our literary 
women nor any others of their sex have any need 
to be ashamed of their birthdays, or to forego 
the dignity which is their rightful honor in age. 
In nature the peritd of blossom seems a time so 
beautiful that we think nothing can ever equal 
it, until we reach the period of fruitage ; and so it 
should be with human life, Madame De Genlis, 
after a brilliant and stormy youth, re-read, when 
seventy years old, all the classics of Louis XIV.’s 
time, in order to preserve her literary style; she 
died at eighty-four, and the edition of her works 
published just before her death comprised just 
eighty-four volumes, one for every year. lt is 
half a century since her death, and it is said 
that at least twenty of her books are still popu- 
lar in France. This is to make the fruitage of 
a life better than the flower, and so is such a 
beautiful old age as that of Lucretia Mott or 
Lydia Maria Child, It is the fashion to sneer 
at old women ; the novelists neglect them ; How- 
ells hardly recognizes their existence; Thackeray 
makes them worldly and wicked, like old Lady 
Kew, or a little oversentimental, like Madame 
De Florac; Miss Edgeworth’s Lady Davenant in 
Helen is perhaps the best example of the class. 
In pictorial art I know of no more impressive re- 
presentation of feminine old age, of the more com- 
manding sort, than an etching in Mrs. Jameson’s 
Commonplace Book from a German artist, Steinle. 
Eve, in her banishment, prematurely old with 
care, sits leaning with stately poise against a tree 
and stretches one strong right arm to uphold 
Cain, a lovely naked child, upon a low branch. 
He carelessly drops an apple into her lap, thus 
unconsciously recalling the sin that forfeited Par- 
adise. Her drooping locks are white, but her no- 
ble eyes are undimmed, and seem to look beyond 
his sin, or hers, inte some world where all iso- 
lated transgressions are merged in eternal life 
and disappear. In her other hand she holds a 
spindle, as if ready to weave the destinies of that 
world unseen. Itis a group that William Blake 
might have drawn, and one in whose presence it 
seems a glory to be old. as Wi 





PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE. 


rP HIS winter the interesting game of progress- 

ive euchre promises to be more popular than 
ever, and hundreds of parties are organizing to 
play it in many parts of the country, Its fascina- 
tion is independent of that which, to some per- 
sons, belongs to ordinary euchre, and consists in 
the briskness and range of the competition, as 
well as in the merriment and physical activity 
which it invariably provokes. In order to give 
a just idea of the game, let us describe a particu- 
lar instance in which it was played with success, 
not because this instance is in any respect re- 
markable, but because, being a fair average one, 
it will represent many others. The host or host- 
ess, then, standing in the drawing-room in the 
presence of, say, twelve, sixteen, or twenty ladies 
and gentlemen who have been invited for the 
evening, holds in one hand a number of pieces 
of pasteboard to be drawn successively by the 
ladies, and in the other hand a similar number to 
be drawn by the gentlemen. Suppose the num- 
ber of players is sixteen, or four at each one of 
four small tables which have been placed diag- 
onally across the room, and on each of which has 
been laid a card representing one of four geo- 
metrical figures, say a square, a circle, a parallel- 
ogram, or an octagon, Each of these cards has 
two duplicates, which, after being cut in two, are 
held for distribution in the hand of the host or 
hostess. The ladies proceed to select each a 
piece from eight pieces held out to them, the 
geutlemen select in like manner from another 
eight held out to them, and the fun begins by 
their attempting to match the pieces so selected. 
A gentleman, for instance, who has drawn half a 
square, goes around to find the lady who has 
drawn a similar pattern, and who, when found, 
becomes his partner at that particular table on 
which lies a square. In like manner, two other 
players are selected for the same table, making 
the usual euechre party of four. The table on 
which lies a circle obtains its sitters in a similar 
way, as do also the tables on which are lying re- 
spectively the parallelogram and the octagon. 
The table nearest the front door is said to be at 
the head of the row, and the corresponding one 
at the other end of the room is said to be at the 
foot. The players being thus seated four at a 
table, one of those at the head table strikes a 
bell, and the game begins. Everybody plays as 
fast as he or she can, and the excitement is great 
until the sound of the bell announces that a 
couple at the head table have finished tl.eir game. 
Immediately all the other players stop playing, 
and the winners at each table change places and 
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take the table next above them, the ultimate ob- 
ject being to get to the head table. The losing 
couple at the head table go down to the foot, and 
at every table the partners change, so that your 
partner in the previous round becomes your ene- 
my in the round now beginning. 

The delightful haste and confusion caused by 
this sudden change and energetic effort to ad- 
vance are accompanied by much laughter, and 
the spirit of competition is soon in full swing. 
The couple at the head table who have won a 
game take from a small box containing wafers 
in the shape of red stars one of the stars, and 
stick it to their card to indicate the fact of their 
triumph. The more stars any player has on his 
card, the more successes he has won. But the 
couple who lose at the lowest table of all are 
compelled to indicate their disgrace by affixing to 
their card half of a little red paper seal like that 
adjoining signatures in legal documents. The 
more of these wafers or seals any couple has, the 
greater is their ill repute. 

The game continues in this way until the time 
previously chosen by the host or hostess has ex- 
pired. This time is usually two hours or two 
hours and a half, when the final reckoning is 
taken, and the prizes are awarded. To the lady 
and gentleman who have won the most points a 
prize apiece is awarded, and this may be of any 
description or cost, although good taste seems to 
dictate that its pecuniary value be not large. To 
the lady and gentleman, on the other hand, who 
have lost the most while sitting at the lowest 
table, and on whose card, therefore, is the great- 
est number of half-seals, a mock prize apiece is 
awarded, consisting, say, of a cheap doll fantas- 
tically dressed, or other ludicrous exponent of 
unsuccessful effort. The presentation of these 
prizes is often accompanied by humorous speeches, 
in which the real or affected merits of the success- 
ful or unsuccessful players are dilated upon in 
serio-comie fashion ; and when the person select- 
ed to make the speeches of presentation is apt 
for the task, the merriment often becomes hila- 
rious. Supper is then served, and dancing may 
follow, or the game may be renewed. Most young 
people, however, preter to close the evening with 
some fresh sport. 

To any person who has never played progress- 
ive euchre, the pitch of excitement to which even 
our grandmothers and grandfathers often succeed 
in elevating themselves would be almost past be- 
lief ; but everybody at all familiar with this festive 
game knows that the physical activity and the 
buoyancy of spirit created by its requirements 
are unequalled even by blindman’s-buff. The 
intellectual conditions under which progressive 
euchre attains its happiest consummation are of 
a high order also. Euchre, like checkers, is an 
intellectual game if played in the right way. It is 
a mistake to suppose that whist or chess has a 
monopoly of the intellectual element. There is as 
much difference in the methods of players of or- 
dinary euchre as in those of the players of ordi- 
nary checkers ; and when, to the usual conditions, 
those active and jovial ones of progressive euchre 
are added, the pleasure is immense. 

Everybody who has played it likes progressive 
euchre. There is nothing tedious or monotonous 
in this quickening and satisfying game, particu- 
larly as at each change of tables the players have 
a change of partners, and so in the course of the 
evening each lady becomes acquainted with each 
gentleman, and each gentleman with each lady. 
The opportunity for forming friendships under 
such circumstances is too obvious to need point- 
ing out. The only obstacle to the success of the 
game in a social circle in either city or country 
is the occasional effort on the part of the hostess 
to make a display in the prizes or in the supper. 
To do so is a mistake; it has in many cases been 
found to mar a whole winter’s success, by making 
members of a coterie feel that because they could 
not afford an equal display, they would not invite 
the company to their houses at all. Besides, there 
is always greater freedom and more joviality when 
the restraints and oppressions of mere ostenta- 
tion are absent. 

Of course it is not necessary to use cards in 
order to indicate partners or tables; the same 
purpose can be accomplished just as well by rib- 
bons of various colors, or by pieces of paper with 
numbers on them, or by other materials. There 
is a wide range for choice in this respect, and also 
in the pattern and quality of the favors bestowed. 
Usually, the more novel they are, the better. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HIGH CORSAGES OF TRAINED DRESSES. 


Eien high corsages for full-dress toilettes have 
a pointed front, with soft drapery on the 
basque back, or else the trained breadths—of 
which there are three or four—are gathered up 
in most bouffant fashion and attached over the 
end of the back. The low narrow V-shaped open- 
ing in the front of the neck, filled with tulle 
either folded or gathered, is most stylish for 
these, but as this is not becoming to all, the 
square and round necks are still used, with or 
without a high and narrow wired collar across 
the back of the neck, or else filled in with a tulle 
guimpe. Trains match the basque in material, 
and are of great length and fullness, their width 
being sometimes increased by gored breadths on 
the side that are let in half-way down the skirt. 
The low vest (set in below the open neck of the 
waist) and the front breadths are of the same 
material, but different from the train and basque. 
Fronts may be of beaded lace, or that with gold 
threads, or else there may be three brocaded 
breadths gathered at the top under a sash or 
paniers, and falling straight to the foot, except 


where it is caught up in the left side seam to | 


show satin of another color beneath arranged in 
broken pleats or gathered puffs ; the foot pleat- 
ing is also of this satin. The train sometimes 
has its side breadths continued across the hips 











and front in paniers. All trains flow straight 
from the tournure, but may be made very bouf- 
fant just below the waist line. A brown satin 
basque and bouffant train, with bright butter- 
cup yellow satin at the foot, has three breadths 
of rich brocade of cream ground with pale blue 
figures draping the front, while the scarf crossing 
it above may be of yellow satin like that at the 
foot, or for a blonde it may be pale blue, with a 
blue plastron in the corsage. Trains are lined 
with crinoline, and pleated flounces of lace and 
muslin are inside, so that it is no longer neces- 
sary to wear a trained petticoat. The cushion 
bustle and steels are also supplied in trains. For 
plain rich toilettes of black velvet, satin, or silk, 
the basque has a triangular opening at the neck, 
filled in with white tulle up to the jetted dog-col- 
lar; a bunch of bright yellow or coquelicot red 
ostrich tips is placed at the waist line in front. 
The black gauze fan has a large bow of satin 
ribbon and ostrich tips to match those of the 
dress. White repped or brocaded satins are 
fashionable for high basques and trains, with 
striped velvet vests and front breadths, green 
and red being in favor for alternating stripes with 
white. Bright red Bengaline, with cream white 
lace fronts wrought with gold, and gold passe- 
menteries, are also elegant. The beaded passe- 
menteries are used on new dresses, and also to 
furbish up old ones. 
EVENING WRAPS. 

Plush is the fashionable fabric for the long 
evening cloaks that cover the wearer from head 
to foot. Fawn-color and pale gray plush cloaks 
are new, while those of cream white or ruby are 
as popular as they were last year. Gilt passe- 
menterie ornaments, light fur, and feather bor- 
ders are the trimmings. Rich large-figured bro- 
cades are used also for these long cloaks and for 
shorter mantles. White or pink basket cloths 
with feather borders and gay satin linings are 
for less expensive wraps. Red cloth with red 
plush lining is an English choice for opera cloaks, 
and a novelty is the ladies’ silk opera hat, with 
springs to flatten it like a man’s crush hat. 


FANS. 


Gauze fans, white, red, or black, are in great 
favor, with painted decorations, or trimmed with 
a satin bow and ostrich tips. The outspread fea- 
ther fans are beautiful and costly, being made 
of three long curled ostrich plumes, on which 
rest some marabout and heron feathers, with 
perhaps a bird or a rosette of ribbon ; the handle 
is of tortoise-shell. 


GLOVES, SLIPPERS, ETC. 


Light tan-colored undressed kid gloves are 
still used with dresses of any color, with white or 
with black dresses, but there is an effort to re- 
vive white gloves, and to introduce pearl-colors 
again. All long gloves are worn less wrinkled 
than formerly, and are not so long, extending just 
above the elbows, even though the sleeves are 
very short. 

Black slippers and black stockings are still 
worn with light dresses, but not as formerly to 
the exclusion of white ones and of those colored 
to match the dress or its trimmings. 


FURS. 


The use of furs as trimmings and as wraps 
was never so general as at present, and the vari- 
ety increases as the season advances : for instance, 
at a recent fashionable wedding the bridemaids’ 
dresses of white brocaded satin had a deep band 
of Russian sable on the skirt, a sable fichu was 
passed high around the neck and crossed to the 
left of the bodice, and their small bonnets of 
white velvet had a border of the rich fur on the 
brim and at the end of the crown. Sable and 
mink bands are now the first choice in brown 
furs, and natural beaver is tastefully used as a 
roll or binding; if still lighter brown fur is de- 
sired, the natural lynx with long fleece is selected, 
and is especially liked for rich wraps for the car- 
riage and for evening cloaks. Black marten, also 
called Alaska sable, is perhaps more used this 
season than any other fur, and is found alike on 
costumes for the house and street, on rich morn- 
ing wrappers of India cashmere or chuddah cloth, 
on imported evening dresses of pink or of white 
satin, and on all kinds of wraps, whether of fur, 
plush, velvet, or cloth. 

Another novelty is the combination of black 
Persian lamb (usually called Astrakhan) with seal- 
skin; the lamb-skin is used as a wide border, 
cuffs, and collar on very long cloaks, and in a 
narrower border or roll binding, also as a vest, 
for short jackets. One of the jauntiest fur gar- 
ments for young ladies is the short Battenberg 
jacket of seal, lapped from the left shoulder to 
the waist line, and bordered with Persian lamb; 
other seal jackets have a vest of Persian lamb- 
skio in one piece in Breton style, or they open 
down the middle with a revers of the black fur 
on each side of the fly fastening. Entire jackets 
of this black lamb-skin are now made in the hus- 
sar style, closely fitted, or with loose fronts and 
adjusted back, and there are short mantles and 
visites of lamb-skin finished with a fringe of 
balls of the fur; the latter are preferred to jack- 
ets for stout figures, and are suitable for those 
who wear mourning. 

Hudson Bay otter-skins are now used for 
sacques, paletots, and mantles; these skins are 
dyed in the darkest shades seen in seal furs, 
have a richer, longer pile, cost about one-third 
more, and are said to be very durable. A long 
paletot of otter-skins is a graceful and luxurious 
wrap, made double-breasted, with square sleeves 
and with shawl collar; this is handsome enough 
untrimmed, but is further enriched by mink or 
sable tail trimmings, or by a border of beaver or 
unplucked otter. Seal-skin paletots are made in 
the same way,and the useful sacques with coat 
sleeves may be had in either otter or seal skins, 








with bands of trimming, but it is the invariable 
advice of furriers that these garments be bought 
untrimmed, all the outlay of money going for the 
necessary fur, leaving trimming to be added an- 
other season, when a change of style may demand 
it. Long cloaks of otter or of seal, covering the 
wearer from neck to foot, are shown in the New- 
market shape, fitting the figure as if blocked upon 
it, the fronts double-breasted, and the sleeves in 
the close coat shape that leaves the arms more 
freedom than the wider square sleeves set in from 
the elbows; these coats and the long ulsters of 
seal-skin are worn either plain or trimmed, and 
alike by young and elderly women, 

Mantles of seal-skin are the most dressy of all 
fur wraps, and come in various visite and man- 
tilla shapes, with the back always quite short on 
the tournure, and the fronts pointed, round, or 
long, and square-cornered. A novelty among 
these is the introduction of coat sleeves in gar- 
ments similar otherwise to the visites that have 
the square sleeves which some ladies complain of 
because they confine the arms to the sides. For 
stout figures is a graceful mantilla that folds over 
the arms without being shaped into sleéves of 
any kind. A border of some long-fleeced fur, to 
which may be added pendent tails in a fringe, or 
else a fringe of fur balls, is considered necessary 
for most fur mantles. Shoulder capes of fur are 
liked by young ladies in the short furs, such as 
Astrakhan, seal, otter, and beaver. These are the 
only fur garments that retain the high full shoul- 
ders worn last winter. 


CHILDREN’S FURS. 


Collarettes and small muffs for children are 
made of chinchilla, natural beaver, and gray 
krimmer ; there are also pretty and inexpensive 
sets of gray squirrel and of white cony, and of 
the crinkled Chinese dog-skins. A little turban 
with a round crown, or a polo cap with flat 
crown, completes this outfit. Long coats of seal- 
skin, like the cloth coats worn by small girls, are 
often made up out of the partly worn garments 
of the grown-up members of the family. 


MEN’S CAPS AND TOP-COATS. 


Fur caps for gentlemen to use when sleighing 
or driving in open wagons have a very large crown 
and a visor that protects the eyes from snow or 
rain. High-crowned Polish turbans and tobog- 
gan caps are shown of plain seal-skin, or with 
the sides nearly covered with otter or with pluck- 
ed beaver. Other caps with Astrakhan bands 
are also very handsome. Seal-skin gloves with 
long wrists that go under the coat sleeves are 
preferred to gauntlets, that are seldom large 
enough to take in the sleeves comfortably. 
Top-coats of cloth lined with fur, and having a 
collar and cuffs of fur, are made for midwinter 
use by gentlemen, They are very long sacks in 
shape, double-breasted, and with large side pock- 
ets. For evening they are shown in fawn-colored 
cloth, lined with sable or mink, but the greater 
number are for day use, and are of dark brown, 
blue, or green cloth, lined with beaver, or jenet 
(the German cat), or Astrakhan, while the facings, 
collar, and cuffs may be of other more valuable 
fur, such as sea-otter or sable. Seal-skin long 
coats for men are shown with brown quilted satin 
linings, and there are also gray krimmer coats, 
and those made of buffalo-skins. 


FUR ROBES AND RUGS. 


Robes for the inside of a lady’s carriage are 
of dark-colored furs, such as the soft and pliable 
jenet-skins, or those of natural seal, or else ’coon- 
skins; those of natural plucked beaver and of 
dyed seal-skins are more expensive. For infants’ 
carriages are robes of white Astrakhan, or of the 
crinkled Chinese dog or white cony skins, or of 
the pretty spotted fawns. For gentlemen’s wag- 
ons are wolverene and bear robes. The newest 
fur rugs for the floor or for hangings have the 
animal mounted in a raised and natural attitude, 
as if springing, running, or crouching, on a dark 
background of black goat or bear skins. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConnELLY; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CoNnsTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; James McCreery & Co. ; 
Reprern; C. G. Guntuer’s Sons; and C. C. 
SHAYNE, 





PERSONAL. 


At the wedding of Miss Harriet BisHop and 
Mr. J. D. F. Lanter the four bridemaids wore 
short costumes of white silk trimmed with sa- 
ble, and close round bonnets of white lace with- 
out strings. They carried large bunches of rich 
roses. 

—The amateur theatricals at Orange last week 
were quite as interesting us any that had been 
arranged there previously. Among the players 
were Mr. RicHaARD Warnwricat, Mr. E. J. 
WenNDELL, Mr. E. J. Curran, Jun., Mr. Ltoyp 
WakkEN, Mr. VALENTINE G. HALt, Mr. Frep- 
ERICK R. SaATTERLEE, Jun., Mrs. OLiver 8. 
TeaLt, Miss ANITA BuRKE, and Mr. Epwakrp F. 
CowarD. 

—M. BaRTHOLDI, who is now on his way to 
Europe, believes that the statue of Liberty can 
be dedicated next September. The whole sum- 
mer will be consumed in plucing the statue upon 
its pedestal. M. BARTHOLDI is anxious to mod- 
el the statue of Larayetre for Washington, and 
his design is regarded as a very beautiful one. 

—The Duchess of Marlborough and Lady Ran- 
DOLPH CHURCHILL went to work vigorously 
and in the most democratic fashion to help for- 
ward the election of Lord RANDOLPH CHURCH- 
ILL to Parliament. 

—Many interesting pictures are shown this 
year in the autumn exhibition at the Academy 
of Design, and it is now believed that autumn 
exhibitions will possess more importance here- 
after than they have had previously. 

—There is to be an interesting series of liter- 
ary and musical afternoons at the house of Mrs. 
JOHN SHERWOOD, on Tuesdays in December, at 
two o’clock, These afternoons have been ar- 
ranged for the benefit of the Mount Vernon 
Fuud, which is a charity that ought to be eucour- 

















aged generously. The Vi 
Vernon, Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER, is the treasurer 
for Mrs. SHerwoop’s afternoons. 

—A Meiningen correspondent writes of the 
new symphony in E minor by Braums: ‘It is 
unquestionably his greatest symphonic work. 
Braums, who rehearsed the work personally, as 
wellas the orchestra, which had been admirably 
trained by Von BiLow, won a new triumph 
with it. The public insisted on hearing the 
third movement—a fascinating allegro giocoso— 
a second time at the first performance; but 
BRAHMS would not consent to have it played 
again. At the request of the Duke, however, he 
repeated the first and the third movements after 
the audience had departed.” 

—Madame Parr will not be heard often in 
opera this year. She is giving nearly all her 
time to concerts. 

—There will be conferences of women on the 
fourth Monday of every month during the pre- 


sent winter regarding charitable work. 
—Licutenant SchwaTKaA, who has given so 
much of his time recently to writing, will at- 


tempt to direct a new expedition to the north 
pole next spring. He will rely more than his 
predecessors have done on dogs s, and 
boats. quite 
novel. 

—Those who are in sympathy in the efforts 
of the ‘association for the preservation of Fifth 
Avenue as a thoroughfare’ have been requested 
to send their names, with the street numbers of 
their residences, to the secretary of the Union 
League Club, Mr. Davip MILLIKEN, Jun., who, 
upon receiving them, will add them to the pro- 
tests already signed against the construction 
and operation of a railway on the avenue. 

—The late Lord DupLEY was the owner of an 
especially rich collection of pictures and artistic 
wares. Most of the collection will be sold at 
auction next summer. 

—There are now one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers in the Nineteenth Century Club, and each 
pays an annual fee of fifteen dollars. E 
also permitted to send out five 
one of the fortnightly receptions. 

—Mrs. ARTHUR PaGet, Mrs. PARAN STEVENS’S 
daughter, who has been conspicuous at Newport 
this summer, is again on her way to Europe. 

—The Lenox Dancing Class is the latest name 
chosen for a series of private subscription balls 
which may be given here during the winter. 

—The art department of Cooper Institute was 
never so crowded as it is at present. In fact, 
the craze for art study, especially among young 
women, is extraordinary, 

—Mr. Harris, manager of the Drury Lane 
Theatre, London, declares in one of the leading 
English reviews that the public ‘* demand a per- 
formance which must be, above all things, dra- 
matic, full of life, novelty, and movement, treat- 
ing, as arule, of the age in which we live, dealing 
with characters they can sympathize with, and 
written in a language they can easily under- 
stand....It should appeal rather to the feelings 
of the public at large than to the predilections of 
aclass.’? Yet London, in spite of Mr. Hanks, 
has managers like Mr. Irvine, Mr. Barrer, the 
KenbaAts,and the BANCROFTS, and can look back 
with pride to the traditions of Macrgeanpy, Kean, 
and Poe ips. The demand for something higher 
than the cheapest sort of melodrama is, to the 
mind of Mr. Harris, a “ caprice’’? which ought 
not to be gratified. 

—A Ladies’ Orchestral Society will be one of 
the pleasant innovations of this winter, 
though it is an innovation which has grown out 
of various experiments. The members will meet 
on Saturday mornings, and the orchestra will be 
composed entirely of string instruments. Miss 
Saran Hewirrt is president of the society, Miss 
£LEANOR HewiITT, secretary, and Miss FANNY 
JOHNSTON, treasurer. 

—The active managers of the Cotillon balls 
this season are Mrs. J. COLEMAN Drayton, Mrs 
Freperic R. Jones, Mrs. OGDEN MILLS, Mrs. 
Anraurn WELLMAN, and Mrs. W. B. Smite 

—Professor Asa Gray, of Harvard, is one of 
the oldest of the distinguished scientists and 
professors in the universities. He has passed 
his seventy-fifth year. 

—Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe staid late at New- 
port, and will now remain in Boston for the 
winter, 

—Musurvs Pasha, formerly Turkish ambassa- 
dor at the court of St. James, is translating 
Dante’s “ Paradiso”’ into modern Greek. 

—Lord and Lady BraBazon, of London, have 
been staying with Mr. GeorGe B. CHasg in Bos 
ton. But the largest of the Boston lions is Hen- 
ri Gréville. 

—There are now about five hundred American 
residents in Japan. They are found chiefly at 
four open ports, though a few live inland and 
are employed by the Japanese government. 
Three-fourths of these Americans are mission- 
aries directly or indirectly. 

—Mr. Wiit1aAm WaALporF ASTOR has follow 
ed up his experiments in magazine authorship 
by writing a novel. 

—The singing of Madame CuristiInge NILSSON 
has been severely criticized in Berlin. 

—Friulein Littt LEHMANN, one of the most 
distinguished German singers now living, and a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
here, is the leading artist at the Imperial Court 
Theatre, Berlin. She is very handsome, above 
the medium height, with a plump figure, tine 
brown eyes, and regular teeth. Fraulein Leu- 
MANN is the daughter of the once renowned Ma- 
RIA LOEW. 

—The Harvard assemblies will be managed 
this year by four members of the Senior Class 
who bear historic names: GEORGE C. ADAmMs, 
Oxiver AMES, GRENVILLE L. WINTHROP, aud 
Sewe vt H. FessenDen. 

—It is evident that the Marquis of Lorne, in 
spite of his domestic bothers, is a versatile gen- 
tleman. He has written books and made liberal 
speeches, and now he appears as the inventor of 
a new form of bicycle. 

—Rev. R. Heper Newron is about to com- 
plete a short and very interesting series of ser- 
mons on **Culture.’? In his first sermon Mr. 
NEWTON said many things that were direct and 
forcible. “ Culture,” he remarked, ‘tis a some- 
thing large and generous which takes a man out 
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of his narrow cialty and floats him into the 
deep currents of life, which calls him out of his 
individual concerns and interests him in the 
things found on the broad and breezy commons 
of literature and science and art, which wakens 


in him a deeper hunger than that which bread 
or even cake will satisfy—a greed which will rest 
content on no biggest piles of gold.” 
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ARAB COOKERY. 
By ZAHERA. 
I.—Srcrets or ARAB 

CooKING. . 


N briefly considering 

the intricacies of 
Arab cooking and Turk- 
ish sweets, a few things 
must be constantly 
borne in mind: first, 
that those upon whom 
the duty of their pre- 
paration devolves are 
mainly women forced to 
spend their whole lives 
in seclusion. Debarred 
from active and social 
duties, kept in total ig- 
norance of literary pur- 
suits, they must find 
within the circle of 
household duties their 


employments and enjoyments. 





Youne Grrw’s Pirusa Bonnet.—[{For pattern 
and description see Suppl., No. XI., Fig. 54.) 


What shall we eat? or 


rather, ‘What is to be prepared for the lord and master 
of the house when he returns at evening?” becomes t6 
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them “ the ques- 
tion of the day.” 
Presents, smiles, 
and long contin- 
uance in favor 
are their rewards 
if they suit their 
lord’s fancy with 
“savory meats” ; 
frowns, beat- 
ings, disgrace, 
oftentimes di- 
vorce, if they 
fail. 

In Oriental 
life it is as true 
of cooking as of 
other things that 
time is no object. 
Many favorite 


Gomer Watst ror Girt From 6 To 8 national dishes 


YEARS OLD. 


require care and 


For pattern and description see Sup- watching from 


plement, No. VIL., Figs. 40-45. 


until they are 
ready to serve 
for the sunset 
or principal 
meal, One va- 
riety of sweets 
demands con- 
stant stirring 
for two days 
to bring it 
to perfection. 
One kind of 
preserved 
fruit must 
have the water 
changed fre- 
quently even 
in the night, 
for a week or 
two. In each 
case the result 
is sufficient re- 
ward for all 
the trouble. 

A few re- 
ceipts' have 
been selected 
from the many 
in popular use 
as less elabo- 
rate and more 
suited to the 
materials and 
tastes of 
Americans, 
While the 
combinations 
are novel and 
curious, if 
faithfully tried 
many will be 
adopted as 
favorite dish- 
es, and find a 
welcome place 
at the table of 
those who like 
to offer their 
friends some- 
thing new. 

The only 
specialty of 
so-called Turk- 
ish origin in 
America is 
the prepara- 
tion of after- 
dinner coffee. 
Book after 
book has been 
written in Ar- 
abic on this 
all - absorbing 
subject. Liter- 
ature ancient 
and modern 
abounds in al- 
lusions to its 
medicinal vir- 
tues, its stim- 


early morning 
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Eventnc Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 53. 





Youne Grrew’s CLoru Bonnet. 
For description see Supplement. 
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small green berries, 
roast by stirring in an 
open vessel over a clear 
fire until of a uniform 
dark brown, not black, 
hue. Grind while hot 
and smoking, and put 
in a tightly covered tin, 
not earthenware or glass 
jars. When needed for 
use, which must not be 
more than three days 
after roasting it, take 
two table-spoonsful and 
pound ina small mortar 
until as fine as confec- 
tioners’ sugar, This is 
absolutely necessary. 
Place the small tin or 
brass coffee-pot on the 
fire with a cupful of cold 
water, and prepare your 
tiny coffee-cups with a 


half tea-spoonful of sugar and a few drops of orange-flow- 
er water or rose-water to moisten it in each. Keep the 


waiter near you. 


As the water begins to boil throw the 


coffee in, but do not stir it. When it fairly boils up, re- 


move from the 
fire, and with a 
silver tea-spoon 
put a little of 
the creamy 
froth on the 
very top into 
each cup. This 
will afterward 
rise to the sur- 
face, giving the 
genuine ap- 
pearance of 
Turkish coffee, 
obtainable — in 
no other way. 
Return the pot 
to the fire, ev- 
ery time it boils 
up tapping it 
gently against 
the top of the 
range. Do this 
five or six 
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Guimpz Waist ror Girt FROM 5 TO 
7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl. 


times, pour in 
a few drops of 
cold water, and 
remove from 
the fire to set- 
tle a minute. 
Pour into the 
cups, stir well, 
and drink im- 


mediately. 
The whole 
process re- 


quires scarcely 
ten minutes, 
and you can 
never fail in 
having clear 
dark perfumed 
Constantinople 
coffee, with no 
resemblance to 
the disagree- 
able thick bev- 
erage common- 
ly offered un- 
der the name of 
Turkish coffee. 





BROMINE. 


N a recent 
paragraph 
concerning the 
use of bromine 
as a disinfect- 
ant it should, 
perhaps, have 
been further 
stated that 
bromine is 
a dangerous 
thing to han- 
dle. Ofcourse 
no one would 
dream of swal- 
lowing it, but it 
is not to be left 
about unadvis- 
edly, as it isa 
violent poison 
if swallowed, 
and even the 
fumes are irri- 
tating to the 
jaws and nos- 
trils. Natural- 
ly, where an 
unstopped “vial 
is placed in 
a room, one 
would remove 
anything liable 
to be affected 
by these fumes, 
which are capa- 
ble of yellowing 
certain sub- 
stances, as the 
liquid itself will 
impart a yellow 








ulating and tint to the skin. 
exhilarating STREET AND HOUSE TOILETTES. It is not agree- 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR.’ 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avrnor or “A Lirs’s Atonement,” “ Vat Srranee,” “ Hearts,” “A Moper Farner,” ere. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


RS. SPRY had taken, for what remained of 
the season, a small furnished house in Park 


Lane, whose original lessee found himself obliged 


to spend the summer abroad, Fraser had written 
and posted his letter on a Wednesday afternoon, 
and on the evening of that same Wednesday Mrs. 
Spry had been dressed with unusual care and 
splendor, She had dined alone rather early, and 
after dinner had surrendered herself to the hands 
of her maid with full intent to look her best, for 
she was certain to meet Hector in the course of 
the evening, and was quite resolved to eclipse any 
possible rival. Not that she had an overweening 
idea of her own charms; but Hector had told her 
so often and so convincingly how well this, that, 
and the other article of attire or adornment be- 
came her, that she was able to arrange her bat- 








of the extreme difficulty in securing places. 
O’Rourke was a great favorite with the founder 
of this intellectual feast, and since Mrs. Spry’s re- 
joicing indiscretions had by this time let half 
London know that she was about to be married, 
and to whom, he had but to ask of Lady Mar- 
guerite to have the invitation he wanted. Mrs. 
Spry’s money had made very little social differ- 
ence to her at home, and had done nothing at all 
toward unlocking the doors which lead there to 
the real arcana of fashion. In a republie it is 
necessary to be a little stricter about that sort of 
thing than in a land where the fountain of honor 
has baptized people into social perfection for 
hundreds of years past. You may guess an av- 
erage man by the company he keeps, but a duke 
is a duke with whomsoever he consorts. People 
whose social standing is hall-marked can afford 





to know anybody, but where no hall-mark exists 























“SHE CAST 


tery on what she supposed to be the lines of 
knowledge, and not on those of mere speculation. 
And all the while the adorning was going on she 
surveyed herself in the mirror with growing cer- 
tainty that she was likely to please. Blending 
with this agreeable conviction was the triumphant 
thought of Hector’s own delightful qualities— 
qualities which no other man had ever possessed 
in combination. Where was there, even as a 
hero in romance, a man so all-accomplished, so 
handsome, so distinguished, so tender, and de- 
voted? Many and many a time when she thought 
about him her own pride ended by abasing her. 
She felt unworthy of so much devotion from so 
princely and noble a creature as O'Rourke. She 
was quite sure in her own mind that there was 
not a woman in any rank of life in the world who 
would not have jumped at him for a husband, 
and that he should have chosen her was almost 
beyond belief, and yet most deliciously true. 
This way of thinking was quite common with 
her, but it did not often reach to such a warmth 
of certainty and blessedness as on this particular 
Wednesday evening, just when she was going to 
be wrung and tortured by the Fraser letter. Hee- 
tor himself was the purveyor of this evening’s 
pleasure. Lady Marguerite Capucine’s private 
theatricals were admittedly delightful, less be- 
cause of the beauty of the performances than 


* Begun in Harrer’s Bazan No. 29, Vol. XVIII. 
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There was no natural unfaithfulness in this, but 
all she could remember pushed her toward the 
terrible conclusion. To begin with, Hector’s 
falling in love had been very hurried, and even 
she, delightful as she had found its very haste, 
could not help knowing as much. Then, in the 
new light which this letter cast upon her stay at 
Janenne, Angela’s bearing toward O’ Rourke, and 
the manner in which she had listened to his 
praises, took a new complexion. It was easy now 
—it was inevitable—to think that Angela had 
been jealous. Mrs. Spry was not strong enough 
to hate anybody very much, but a sudden jet of 
feminine venom rose in her heart and startled 
her by its acrid heat, when she thought that An- 
gela might have inspired this hateful letter. 

She cried bitterly, of course, partly out of rage 
at the writer for sending her this ardent tissue 
of lies, partly out of pity for herself because she 
believed them, and partly out of this new-born hate 
for Angela. She had not even found self-pos- 
session enough to run away from her maid’s eyes 
or to dismiss her before she yielded to the storm, 
The girl looked on pitying stupidly, and in a little 
while brought salts and eau-de-Cologne, which 
the poor little widow pushed on one side with 
pettish indignation. After a time a feeble gleam 





HERSELF ANEW 


they have to nurse their own exclusiveness with 
the fondest care. 

With the memory of Western exclusiveness in 
her mind the little widow naturally exaggerated 
the social services the magnificent Hector had 
found it in his power to render her. He moved 
in these lofty circles, and no doubt could have 
married in them had he chosen. But he loved 
her, and she thanked Heaven in her simple soul 
that she did not come to him altogether empty- 
handed. She could help him to take the place 
that was his own by right of the kingliest man- 
hood. 

Whilst she was at the very flush of these fan- 
cies her maid brought her Fraser’s letter. If the 
writer of the letter had known what he was doing 
he would certainly have spared her, for though 
he was thick-skinned, and upon occasion thick- 
headed enough, he was by no means a brute, and 
only a brute could willfully and knowingly have 
tortured anything as Fraser now tortured his 
enemy’s fiancée. He had shot his arrow at his 
foe without so much as thinking that it must pass 
through this feeble and tender bosom before it 
could reach him. 

Mrs. Spry read the letter with a helpless terror 
and dismay. Her first impulse was to protest 
against herself that she did not believe a word 
of the confident innuendoes it contained. Unhap- 
pily this kind of protest avails nothing, and she 
knew at bottom that she gave credit to them all. 





of light stole across the dark landscape. Let 
Hector have been and have done what he might, 
she had him—he was hers—she would make him 
love her. 
once more all was dark. For what was the use 
of having the mere shell and husk of him if his 
heart were Angela’s, and if he had been really 
base enough to desert his real choice for money ? 

As the storm grew louder the maid came up 
again with her useless sedatives, and Mrs. Spry, 
who was lying on a couch in unpicturesque aban- 
donment, no sooner felt her hand than she sprang 
to her feet. ‘ 

“Go away,” she cried—“ goaway! What right 
have you to stop here and see me like this? Go 
away,I tell you!” Her little white teeth clicked 
with hysteric passion, and her little white hands 
clinched and shook before her so dreadfully that 
the maid was scared, and retreated before her. 
She cast herself anew upon the couch with all 
her costly finery crumpled and disarranged, and 
cried herself into a mood of stony disregard for 
everything. It took nearly an hour to do this, 
and by the time it was done the big eyes were all 
puffed and swollen, and her cheeks were scalded 
with tears. 

She threw the letter, which was twisted into 
an irregular spiral and wet with tears, upon the 
table, and took to walking up and down the room, 
fingering the pretty objects that lay here and 
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her, though in reality she did not even see them. 
By-and-by she pulled a handful of visiting cards 
from a dish of silver filigree, made in imitation 
of a single fern leaf, and put them back one by 
one, purposely inspecting them. Suddenly she 
saw the name which had grown so newly hateful 
toher. “Miss Butler, Chateau de Beausite, Hou- 
foy, prés de Janenne.” Written across the top 
of the card in Angela’s hand was the name of a 
West End hotel. She snatched this up and 
stared at it with eyes piteously reddened and 
swollen, and then, dashing at the bell pull, rang a 
peal which brought up the astonished maid in a 
swirl of petticoats. 

“ When,” gasped the little woman—“ when did 
this come ?” 

“ This afternoon, madam,” responded the maid. 

“Order the carriage,” cried Mrs. Spry, hastily 
gathering her opera cloak, fan, and glasses in a 
reckless handful. She snatched the letter from 
the table and faced the maid, panting. 

“Really, ma’am,” began the maid, “I don’t 
think—” 

“ Order the carriage !” cried her mistress, stamp- 
ing a small foot at her. 

“The carriage is waiting,” 


the maid replied ; 
“but really, ma’am—” 





UPON THE COUCH WITH ALL HER COSTLY FINERY CRUMPLED AND DISARRANGED.” 


The widow with her tear-stained face and 
crumpled dress, and her hair wildly disarranged, 
ran out of the room, skimmed down-stairs like a 
swallor, opened the street door with her own 
hands, and left it wide behind her. The coach 
man jumped down, but she was at the carriage 
door before him, and he stared at the wild dis- 
order in which she appeared. 

“The Palace Hotel,” she said. 
as quickly as you can.” 

The coachman slammed the door, and remount- 
ing drove away rapidly. Mrs. Spry crumpling 
the letter in her feverish fingers, and huddling 
fan and glasses in a heap before her, looked out 
of window right and left as she rode, with an ex- 
cited apprehension lest she should pass Angela 
by the way, and so miss her. When she reached 
the hotel, its broad blaze of light recalled her 
somewhat to herself, and she hastily slipped the 
opera cloak over ler bare shoulders, and drew 
the hood well over her face. 


™ Quickly. Go 


The coachman had 
redescended, and had opened the carriage door 
before this was fairly done. 

“‘ Ask for Miss Butler,” she said, “and send in 
my name to her.” 

The man obeyed, and she sat waiting, drum- 
ming with her feet upon the rug and twisting her 
long gloves into a rope as if her life depended 
upon having that task completed before an answer 
reached her. By-and-by a hotel servant came 


| there, and looking at them as if they interested | out at the main entrance, crossed the wide pave- 
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ment, laid a hand against the carriage, and pos- 
tured there. Construing this as an intimation to 
alight, she emerged from the carriage, pulling the 
hood of her opera cloak closer round her face. 

“This way, madam,” said the messenger. She 
sobbed twice as she followed him, but to her 
great relief he marched on deaf and blind to all 
appearance, and installed her in a lift-chamber. 
A neat maid met her when the lift paused, and 
conducted her to a room which looked comfort- 
able and home-like with its shaded lamps and sub- 
dued carpet and curtains. Her mere feminine 
instinct took her to a mirror, and sent her hands 
to her disordered hair whilst she waited, but 
nothing was further from her mind than her own 
appearance at this moment. After a pause of a 
minute or so, a door opened, and Angela entered 
the room 

“Oh, Julia,” she began, “how kind of you to 
We only reached town yesterday.” 

“Read that!” said Julia, in a voice so harsh 
and strange that it surprised herself. 

Angela took the wet and twisted letter from 
her outstretched hand. 

“Julia! You are ill. You are in trouble. 
You are crying. What is the matter?” 

She hastened toward her friend, who repulsed 
her and said, “ Read that!’ again in the same 
strange voice. 

Angela, not knowing what to think of this wild 
demeanor, sank upon her knees at a table, and 
with a backward look began to unfold the letter. 
It was so closely clamped together, and so tender 
with moisture, that she found it necessary to look 
at it alone, and, with all the haste she dared to 
expend upon it, was a full minute before she 
could read a word. The minute seemed a long 
time to both of them, and the threatening foot 
that beat upon the carpet had grown monotonous 
in its sound. 

Angela skimmed the letter as a bird skims 
water, and arose to her feet. 

“ Angela Butler,” said the little widow, “did 
you have that sent to me?” 

“No,” said Angela. “How dare you think 
such a thing of me? How could you think it ?” 

The first question was indignant; but the sec- 
ond, which followed on it without a pause, was 
altogether sympathetic, This time, when Angela 
advanced to embrace her, Mrs. Spry let her head 
fall piteously, and offered no repulse. She began 
to ery again. 

““Who sent it?” she sobbed. “ Who dared to 
send it?” Angela’s mind was darting this way 
and that in swift inquiry; but she knew too little 
of the Patriot and his affairs to find the faintest 
to an answer. Who could have known 
enough to write the letter? Lucy Farley, Maske- 
lyne, and O'Rourke himself—these were all. It 
flashed across her suddenly that O’Rourke had 
possibly boasted of his own insolence. Men did 
such things—she had read of them. Even to 
the confused mind of the sufferer Angela’s pas- 
sionate start at this fancy meant no less than 
The two women, who had knelt to- 
gether—the one to grieve and the other to comfort 
her—arose simultaneously and faced each other. 

“ He is a wretch!” cried Angela. 

“Who? Who is a wretch?’ demanded the 
little widow, with appealing hands. Angela be- 
gan to cry with her friend, and fell to kissing 
and mourning over her. “Oh,” cried Mrs. Spry, 
wringing her hands and weeping all the more 
for these demonstrations of sympathy, “who— 
who is a wretch ?” 

“ He is a wicked, bad, unprincipled man,” said 
Angela. “Oh, my dear; I am so, so sorry. I 
saw that you were beginning to care for him; 
but I could not warn you. Why are we so 
tongue-tied when we see things going wrong ?” 

“ Angela,” said Mrs. Spry, gulpingly, “how 
dare you say so? I'm sure he’s the best and 
noblest of men.” 

“He's the basest and most dishonorable of 
men !” cried Angela, stung by her new suspicion 
of him, which, following on her old certainties, 
made her feel altogether merciless. 

“ Angela,” said the widow, clinging to her and 
looking at her imploringly, “did he make love 
to you before he met me?” 

“Only a few days before,” Angela answered. 


come sosoon ! 


clew 


discovery. 


“And he knew then that George—that Mr. 
Maskelyne— He professed to be Mr. Maske- 
lyne’s dearest friend. I hated him from the 
first—”’ 


“I don’t believe it!” said Mrs. Spry, withdraw- 
ing her clingitig hands, and betaking herself to 
walking up and down the room. “ You wanted 
him for yourself. You know you did.” Having 
fired this pellet she sank suddenly upon a sofa, 
and burying her face upon the arm of it, sought 
feebly for her pocket-handkerchief. At first 
Angela was very angry; but her pity soon over- 
came her. She drew a chair near the sofa, and 
took the wandering hand in both her own. 

“You are very grieved I know, dear,” she said, 
“‘or you would never think or say such things. 
I did not want him for myself. You know that 
Mr. Maskelyne and I are going to be married ? 
I loved him long before he came over to Belgium 
to visit us. I should never have married anoth- 
er man if he had never spoken to me. But Mr. 
O'Rourke heard that I had money, and he tried 
to come between us and to separate us. If he 
had not done that, I might have liked him very 
well. But he succeeded for a while, and made 
us both very unhappy. Then he met you, dear, 
and found that you had more money than I, and 
80 he pretended to fall in love with you—the 
mercenary wretch !” The sweet sympathetic voice 
cooed in the stricken litthe woman’s ear like the 
murmur of the dove; but the exclamation broke 
on the murmur as sudden as a cat seratch, “ Then 
he boasted—I can see it all—to some man friend 
of his about his impertinence to me, and I am 
made to seem as if he had thrown me away like 
an old glove. He is a base, unworthy creature, 
a Throw him away. Be brave, and forget 

im.” 





This was one of those things which are much 
easier to advise than to do. But Angela since 
her engagement had learned from her lover most 
that was to be known from him, and she tried to 
strengthen her friend’s mind with it to such ef- 
fect that at length she drew from her a declara- 
tion that she would see O’Rourke no more. When 
she had achieved this triumph, she took pen, 
ink, and paper, and wrote this note, whilst Mrs. 
Spry still lay dissolved in grief upon the sofa. 


Sir,—Oblige me by reading the inclosed. 
Should you desire to answer it you may do so in 
person. I am staying with Miss Butler, and you 
may meet us together at any time it may suit 
you to appoint.” 


After prolonged effort she succeeded in per- 
suading the widow to copy this, and to address 
it to O’Rourke, accompanied by the Fraser let- 
ter. This feat accomplished, the poor thing was 
got to bed, and after a weary while to sleep. An- 
gela rejoiced in this victory for Mrs, Spry’s own 
sake, and held her saved from the most terrible 
of fates. 

All next day she tended her friend, denying 
herself even to Maskelyne, except for a brief 
moment, and all next day the widow waited 
O'Rourke in lamentable alternations of hope and 
despondency. O'Rourke did not appear, but he 
sent an agonized note, assuring his dearest Julia 
that he would account for all and everything if 
she would but meet him alone, if but for five 
minutes, and protesting somewhat inconsequent- 
ly that there was nothing to account for. The 
note was written with more of nature and less of 
art than the Patriot usually allowed himself, but 
this was to be accounted for, at least in part, by 
the fact that he was disturbed by the arrival (al- 
most at the same moment with the post) of a 
professional person, who offered him an account 
with costs, and a printed form which justified 
him in remaining on the debtor’s premises until 
such time as the debt should be discharged. 

He waited for an answer to his pleading, and 
when it came by special messenger *is heart 
leaped with sudden hope. The writing was 
strange to him, however, and when he had torn 
open the envelope he read that Mrs. Spry present- 
ed her compliments to Mr, O'Rourke, and would 
receive him in Miss Butler’s presence whenever 
he chose to ask for an appointment. He guessed 
the writing to be Miss Butler’s, and raged help- 
lessly and hopelessly. As for Fraser, whose 
handwriting he had recognized without hesita- 
tion, he felt that he could have slain him with- 
out remorse. To have been so cunning, so clever, 
so bright, audacious, and successful, and then at 
last to be foiled by such a fool! It was pitiful; 
it was enraging; it was unendurable. But there 
was no escape from it, unless he could make up 
his desperate mind to face the two women to- 
gether, and brave one of them. That would 
bring Maskelyne’s contempt upon him; but what 
was Maskelyne’s contempt compared with what 
he had lost ? 

It was a terrible thing to have to do, but he had 
to do it, and would do it. He would go, and pre- 
sent a picture of injured innocence. It would 
need little art, if much courage. It was but to 
declare that he was true, that he had never made 
pretensions to Miss Butler’s hand, and that he 
was Julia’s forever, though her want of faith 
should break his heart. He shook a little at the 
prospect, but he had everything to win and next 
to nothing at all to lose. He pencilled a few 
lines upon a card, inclosed the card in an en- 
velope, jumped into a hansom, and was driven to 
the hotel, 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Mrs. Spry was not one of those women who 
make a resolution in order to adhere to it. She 
made up her mind as often as anybody, and she 
made a great pretense to herself of regarding 
her conclusions as irrevocable; but this, after all, 
was very much after the fashion of children who 
make believe that they long for bad weather in 
order to secure a fine day for a picnic. The be- 
lief is, that if you long quite sincerely for bad 
weather, you may secure its opposite. It is only 
the female infant who rises to this splendor of 
self-deception. The male infant is not adroit 
enough at blinding himself. 

Mrs. Spry’s method was to resign herself en- 
tirely to the worst in all cases, and to believe in 
the blackest possible condition of things implicit- 
ly, that the Fates might be propitiated into mak- 
ing the best of them. It was altogether essen- 
tial that she should be in a state of real despond- 
eney, and should have no hope at all, because the 
Fates were beings who always gave you the con- 
trary of your expectation. It was even diplo- 
matic to desire that nothing should turn out well, 
in order that it might turn out well in the end. 
So that even when the storm was at its loudest, 
a furtive note of complacency and hope twanged 
through it. In this matter of O’Rourke’s, which, 
to do her justice, was the most terrible she had 
ever encountered, it. was necessary to make be- 
lieve very hard indeed in order to bring things 
round. She gave herself up without reserve 
therefore to a belief in his perfidy and unworthi- 
ness, and afflicted her soul terribly for his sake. 

But how grotesquely soever we may dress our 
griefs we can not succeed in disguising them, 
and in spite of her pretenses the tender-hearted 
little woman suffered as profoundly as it was in 
her to suffer. 

She and Angela were sitting together when 
O’Rourke’s hastily pencilled card arrived. Mrs. 
Spry tore open the envelope, and uttered a little 
ery. 

“Wait outside, if you please,” said Angela to 
the servant. She dreaded a scene. 

“ He is here,” said Mrs. Spry, tremulously. ‘He 
is waiting.” Her shaking hand pressed the card 
upon Angela, 





“T will wait until you are ready to see me,” 
she read. “I have a right to clear myself. It 
will be best to speak in Miss Butler’s presence. 
—Hecror.” 

“Oh, he is innocent!” cried the widow. 

“ Julia,” said Angela, with tender anxiety, “he 
is notinnocent. He has come to take advantage 
of your weakness. We will admit him, and hear 
what he has to say.” 

She spoke bravely, but inwardly she trembled. 
The position was peculiar, and she felt it to be 
indelicate, and all her contempt and anger for 
the man who forced it upon her could not shield 
her own sense of outraged modesty. At the 
least she had to sit in tacit evidence of the fact 
that the visitor had made disloyal love to her, 
and if he were here to deny that fact, she would 
have to make proclamation of it. This looked 
like a flat impossibility, and yet facing it was the 
equally flat impossibility of allowing Julia to fall 
into this adventurer’s hands through silence. It 
had seemed a most easy and victorious stroke of 
diplomacy to promise that Julia should see the 
Patriot in her presence, because it had seemed 
so sure and obvious a thing that he would never 
dare to accept the challenge. But now he had so 
dared, and the conquering diplomacy turned out 
to be a dreadful blunder. How much better it 
would have been to do almost anything else! 

There was nothing to be done, however, but to 
meet him. Angela trembled from wrath and 
shame, and the widow from love and hope. The 
message was dispatched, and a mere minute aft- 
erward O’Rourke was shown into the room. He 
was pale, but his manner was under perfect con- 
trol. He made no attempt to approach Mrs. 
Spry, but having closed the door, bowed, and ad- 
vancing to the centre of the room laid both hands 
on the rail of a chair, which he held firmly. He 
looked then at Angela, and his brows contracted 
ever so little as if in inquiry. He was playing to 
look as if he asked himself what had induced her 
to adopt a rdle so extraordinary as the one she 
had taken up, and his trained sense of humbug 
came so to his aid that he asked himself that 
question unfalteringly. Next he looked at the 
widow, and his glance was full of appeal. Neither 
of the women spoke a word, but Angela, with her 
eyes fixed upon O'Rourke, reached out a hand 
sideways, and took her friend by the wrist, slid- 
ing her hand downward until the fingers of both 
were interlaced. 

“T have received a letter from you, Julia,” 
O’ Rourke began, “ containing an inclosure in the 
handwriting of a bitter enemy of mine, a political 
rival who is enraged at his own want of success. 
I am here to tell you that that letter contains one 
innuendo which is based on truth, and only one. 
I am indebted to your friend, Mr. Maskelyne. 
Apart from that one truth I deny every statement 
the letter contains.” 

Then he paused, looking from one to the other 
of his auditors. Mrs. Spry drew her hand from 
her companion’s, and half arose, but Angela 
checked her. 

“T begin to see, sir, that I have made a mis- 
take,” she said. “I fancied you would not dare 
to come here. I have read the letter you speak 
of.” She could go no further. 

“T supposed,” returned O'Rourke, “from the 
note which accompanied it that you had done so. 
I supposed also that you support its statements. 
I do not know how you have allowed yourself to 
be persuaded of the truth of those statements, 
but I declare ‘them, upon the faith of an honest 
man, to be without foundation.” 

“Angela!” cried Mrs. Spry; “I knew it. I 
was sure of it. It’s all a mistake.” 

“Thank you, Julia !” cried the Patriot—“ thank 
you!” 

At this Angela took unexpected fire, and ris- 
ing to her feet in sudden self-possession, faced 
the Patriot with flushed cheeks and glittering 
eyes. 

“I do not rely upon much from you, Mr. 
O’ Rourke, upon which I might count with safety 
from most men. But I will ask you a question 
or two, if you will be so kind as to answer them.” 

“T will answer any question you may ask me, 
Miss Butler,” he answered, inclining his head 
with grave courtesy. 

“ Forgive me if I hurt vou, dear,” said Angela, 
swiftly turning to her friend. “You did not 
know, Mr. O'Rourke, that my friend Mrs. Spry 
was wealthy until she herself told you so?” 

“T knew that she was well-to-do,” returned 
O'Rourke, “but I did not know that she was 
wealthy. You will remember, Julia, that your 
statement took me by surprise.” 

“ You did not suppose her fortune to be great- 
er than it really is?” 

“T certainly did not,” said O'Rourke. He 
actually smiled at this as if the thought amused 
him. 

“ Did Mr. Maskelyne tell you before introducing 
you to her that she was worth ten millions of 
dollars ?” 

“ No,” said O’Rourke, shaking his head. 

“Will you tell Mr. Maskelyne that in our pre- 
sence ?” 

“With pleasure,” said the Patriot. He had 
counted on this, and was prepared for it. Mas- 
kelyne despised him already, and Angela hated 
him. He thought her curiously unwomanly now, 
and wondered a little to see even jealousy carry 
a refined and lady-like girl into such a contest. 
But nothing that he could say or do would mend 
their views of him, and there was at least a chance 
thatan unshaken demeanor might convince Julia. 
There was room in his mind for regret for his old 
errors. It was a pity he had ever paid attentions 
to Angela at all. It had been stupid to pretend 
to Julia that he was amazed at the extent of her 
fortune. A straightforward avowal that he had 
known it would have sounded well, but he had 
tied himself back from making it. He regretted 
profoundly that he had put himself into a posi- 
tion from which it was impossible to extricate 
himself except by the most heroic and persistent 
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lying. He felt, even more keenly, the chance 
there was that he might not be believed. 

Julia’s demeanor at this moment told him no- 
thing certain, He recognized anxiety and dis- 
tress, but they were all he could read. Here was 
the crucial hour of his fortunes, anyway. This 
was the time which would make him or break 
him. It should not be his fault if he were 
broken. 

Angela had no sooner received his answer to 
her last question than she had crossed the reom 
and rung the bell. All three waited in silence 
until the summons was answered. - 

“Mr, Maskelyne is with Major Butler,” said 
Angela, when the attendant appeared. “ Ask 
him to come here.” The servant retired, and 
she turned to O’Rourke. “ Have you the letter, 
Mr. O'Rourke ?” she asked, quietly. 

“T have destroyed it,” said O’Rourke. He saw 
no reason why he should make her side of the 
case easier than it need be. 

Angela reseated herself, and took the widow’s 
hand again. It trembled, and was very cold. 
O’Rourke kept his place behind the chair, and 
held tightly to the rail. By-and-by there was a 
tap at the door, and Maskelyne entered. He 
started when he saw O'Rourke, who inclined his 
head in solemn recognition of him, and closing 
the door, walked swiftly into the room, and took 
up a place beside the sofa, where he could com- 
mand the faces of all three. 

“This gentleman has just answered a question 
I have had to put to him,” said Angela. “Let 
me tell you everything. Mr. O’Rourke will cor- 
rect me if I misstate the case. Mrs. Spry has re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, advising her to ask 
Mr, O’Rourke certain questions. By my advice 
Mrs. Spry forwarded that letter to Mr. O'Rourke. 
But perhaps Mr. O’Rourke himself would prefer 
to recite the questions.” 

“IT thank you,” said O'Rourke; “but no.” 
Once more he saw no reason why he should make 
her side of the case easier than it need be. 

One fixed spot gleamed on each of the girl’s 
cheeks, but otherwise she was very pale. Her 
eyes shone and the bosom of her dress fluttered. 
She panted a little in her speech, but she chose 
her words with care, and though she addressed 
herself to her lover she looked persistently at 
O'Rourke. He met her gaze with a settled look 
of inquiry, his head slightly lowered, and his 
brows contracted by the merest trifle. 

“There were several questions. The first was, 
if I remember, why Mr. O'Rourke had ceased his 
efforts in pursuit of Miss Butler’s hand. The 
second question was why he had kissed that hand 
in the darkness of the sortie at the Grottoes. A 
third asked why he had quarrelled with Mr. Mas- 
kelyne. A fourth, why he did not pay his debts to 
Mr. Maskelyne. Mr. O'Rourke admits his know- 
ledge of the authorship of the letter. He attrib- 
utes it to a political rival.” 

“T attribute the letter to Michael Fraser,” said 
O'Rourke. ‘“ He made no attempt to disguise his 
hand, and I am, of course, familiar with it.” 

“But he denies the truth of the letter except 
in one particular.” 

“T admit my debt to Mr. Maskelyne,” said 
O'Rourke. “I have made no secret of it. I 
would have admitted the quarrel had I remem- 
bered it, though it was not I who quarrelled with 
Mr. Maskelyne, but he who quarrelled with me.” 

“ Angela,” said Maskelyne, “forgive me if I 
say nothing is to be gained by this.” 

“One moment,” returned Angela, coldly, feel- 
ing desperately that she was in the right, un- 
maidenly and even revolting as the whole thing 
seemed to her own eyes. “It was by my advice 
that Julia sent the anonymous letter to Mr. 
O'Rourke, and it was by my advice that she said, 
‘If he cared to offer any defense he might offer 
it to her in my presence.’ I miscalculated the 
force of insolence, and he came.” 

“Perhaps I may take the weight of the inter- 
view upon my own shoulders,” Maskelyne sug- 
gested. “I think, sir, that if we left the ladies 
here—” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said O'Rourke. ‘I have 
been put upon my defense, by Miss Butler, as it 
seems.” He turned then to the widow. “ Make 
allowances for me, Julia, if I resent an interfer- 
ence between us. If I could be sure that your 
confidence was unbroken, I should care for no- 
thing.” 

“ Naturally,” said Maskelyne. “ We are all in 
a curious position here. What are we to do?” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Spry, suddenly bursting into 
tears. “I cayn’t bear this any longer. I won't. 
Pll have the truth, I’ve always loved you like a 
sister, Angela Butler, and if you tell me anything 
that isn’t trae— Do tell me the truth, Angela. 
Oh, do! for pity’s sake. Was he courting you be- 
fore he came to me?” 

“TI offered to Miss Butler,” said O’Rourke, 
“nothing but those polite attentions a lady has 
a right to demand of a gentleman.” 

“You kissed her hand,” sobbed Julia—“ you 
kissed her hand in the dark.” 

“ Julia,” said O’ Rourke, “ I have protested upon 
the faith of an honest man that there is absolute- 
ly no foundation for that story.” 

“You have?” asked Maskelyne, with raised 
eyebrows and an intonation of delicious lan- 
guor. 

“T have—and do,” replied O’ Rourke, throwing 
back his head like a man who defies the world. 

“Ladies,” said Maskelyne, with extreme gen- 
tleness, “this is no place for you any longer. I 
have invited Mr. O’Rourke to leave you, and he 
has declined. May I ask you, therefore, to leave 
Mr. O’Rourke and me? I have something to say 
that must be said, and in your presence I can not 
say it.” 

“No,” cried Mrs. Spry, who by this time had 
grown hysterical, and could control herself no 
longer. “I won't go till I know the truth. 
George Maskelyne, ’'ve known you ever since 
we were both no higher than that table. You 
ought to know. Did Mr. O’Rourke make love 
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to Angela? I don’t care—I don’t care. I'll 
know the truth if I break my heart. I won't 
marry a man that’s been kissing another girl. I 
won't !” 

“ Maskelyne,” cried O’Rourke, “it’s all a hor- 
rible mistake.” 

“Tt is no mistake,” said Maskelyne. “ Angela, 
my dear, I must ask you to leave us. Let Mrs. 
Spry remain if she will.” He passed an arm 
through Angela’s and escorted her to the door. 
She accompanied him unresistingly. “If your 
presence is needed I will come for vou,” he said. 
“Don’t be afraid, my dear. I promise I will say 
and do nothing but you shall have full knowledge 
of it.” 

“Don’t quarrel, George,” she whispered, tight- 
ening her hand upon his arm, as they came upon 
the window. “Promise me that.” 

“T promise that,” he said, and hastened back 
again, closing the door behind him. O’Rourke 
was talking rapidly and in a low tone to Mrs, 
Spry, who was crying in complete abandonment, 
though she heard all his protestations. She 
looked up at the sound of the closing door, and 
addressed Maskelyne. 

“Tell me the truth. 
me the truth.” 

“ You have a right to hear it,” said Maskelyne. 
“Mr, O’Rourke’s attentions to Miss Butler were 
so marked that they drove me from the field. 
You knew two years ago, Mrs. Spry, that I was a 
suitor for her hand. That fact was not known 
to Mr. O’Rourke until a day or two before he 
made his first advances. But Mr. Fraser brought 
it to his knowledge, and mentioned an exagger- 
ated rumor of her wealth, describing her as a 
great heiress.” 

“A lie,” said O'Rourke, with outside calmness. 
“Fraser and I have quarrelled, and he has in- 
vented this story to damage me with you and 
with my friends.” 

“Tam not inventing my story,” returned Mas- 
kelyne, setting one foot upon a chair, resting his 
elbow upon his knee, and his chin upon his hand. 
“T will not advise you to say that the lady whom 
I have the honor to represent has invented hers, 
Your attentions to that lady were marked and 
open and unmistakable.” 

“Tell me one thing, George Maskelyne,” cried 
the widow, hysterically, seizing him by the arm. 
“Did you—oh dear! oh dear! how can I? Oh, 
I must, Tell me the truth, George. You won’t 
deceive me.” 

“ What is it you want to know, Mrs. Spry 

“Did you tell him I had ten million dol- 
lars?” 

“T told him so, certainly. 
sir ?” 

“T deny it!” stormed O'Rourke, desperately. 
“Tt is a vile invention, Julia.” 

The widow clung to Maskelyne, and kept her 
eyes upon his face. She did not even glance at 
O’Rourke. Perhaps some instinct warned her 
that the truth was to be read in the one face 
more easily than in the other. Maskelyne’s calm 
eyetooked pure contempt. 

“Pick up that last rag of self-respect, 
O'Rourke.” 

Mrs. Spry, still clinging to Maskelyne’s arm, 
fell upon her knees and threw up her head with 
shriek on shriek of laughter. Maskelyne half car- 
ried, half dragged her to the bell-pull, and rang a 
tremendous peal. 

“Go,” he said, 
cency.” 

O’Rourke stood staring at the pair as much 
lost for the moment as if the whole world had 
tumbled in ruin about his ears. A waiter knock- 
ed at the door and entered. 

“Send a female servant here, and run for a 
doctor,” Maskelyne called to him. Mrs, Spry’s 
wild laughter rang through the house. A: cham- 
ber-maid looked in at the open door and ran to 
her assistance. Maskelyne, with a sweeping hand, 
commanded O’Rourke from the room, A dozen 
people were in the corridor staring with frighten- 
ed faces. 

Maskelyne and O’Rourke stood and looked at 
each other for a moment. The Patriot turned 
and took his hat and cane from a table, and then, 
facing his old friend again, raised the cane sud- 
denly as if to strike him. 

“Don’t do that,” said the young American, 
softly and gravely. O'Rourke still retained a 
grain of his customary self-government. He 
dropped his hand, and walked down the corridor 
and out of the hotel. His cabman hailed him, 
and he threw him half a crown, and strode to- 
ward his chambers, desperate, and half beside 
himself with rage. His chambers reached, he 
found the man in possession sitting there read- 
ing a newspaper, The sight tried him sorely, 
but he entered his bedroom without a word, and 
locking the door, sat down to think. His thoughts 
were too terrible to be endured without motion, 
and in a little time he began to pace wildly up 
and down. Now and then, forgetting the man in 
the next room, he groaned aloud. 

“Takes it hard,” said the unwelcome function- 
ary, attributing all this to his own presence there. 
“The sticks won’t pay the bill, nor half. Won't 
fetch a hunderd under the ’ammer. Hard lines 
if a Hem. P. can’t raise as much as this.” 

It was dark, and O’Rourke was still raging up 
and down his bedroom when the maid brought up 
a note and knocked at the door. 

“ What's the matter ?” he asked, unlocking the 
door and thrusting a pale face into the light of 
the adjoining room. 

“ A note, sir,” said the girl. 
diate.’ ” 

He took it and tore it open with a passionate 
eagerness. It came from Dobroski, and asked 
him to call upon the morrow. He cursed Do- 
broski, for his usual suavity of self-control had 
altogether deserted him. Then clinching the 
note in his hand he slammed the door and lock- 
ed it, and fell to pacing up and down again. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SOME CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. 
IL. 
b igo effective and delightful for either the 
pretty little mahogany of the parlor or my 
“Jadye’s” dressing table are the generous bags of 
perfumed powder, varied to please the one for 
whom it is intended. They are made of silk, 
soft and shimmery, one of the loveliest being of 
creamy white, or rather a faint lemon-color, with 
daisies, looking for all the world as if the first 
breath of May had wafted them there. Still an- 
other has a dead white background, with buds 
and blossoms of faintest yellow, a darker shade 
introduced now and then to give more character 
to the stuff. Have a piece half a yard wide and 
twelve inches long; baste a fine smooth piece of 
muslin across one end to the depth of seven 
inches ; stitch it on the machine across one end 
and up the side as far as the muslin reaches, 
There will now be a bag, the upper sides of which 
are still unsewed. Forty-eight inches of any pret- 
ty lace —a fine imitation Valenciennes accords 
well—about two inches in width, is next to be 
neatly sewn around the open end and sides, first 
turning in a narrow hem. Fill the lower half of 
the bag with one and an eighth pounds of orris 
root, to which has been added an eighth more of 
heliotrope and wood-violet. Thé bag will now 
be well filled, but not stuffed at all. Tie tightly 
with stout tape first, putting over it heavy ribbon 
two inches or a trifle over wide—a yard will be 
sufficient—and arrange it in an easy-looking bow 
and ends. The color of the ribbon should be a 
darker shade of the silk in the bag. Pull out 
the frill here and there of the upper part, giving 
a stitch or two to keep the lace in a careless 
fashion over the bag. 

One bag suggests another, and the little trou- 
ble and expense of these bewitching affairs in- 
tended for fancy-work, or the numberless little 
adjuncts a woman’s heart delights in, are their 
own excuse for being. Take one yard each of 
any handsome ribbon two and a half inches wide 
—orange, blue, red, and olive form an artistic 
combination of color—overcast them together as 
neatly as possible, not their entire length, but 
leaving a space of five inches at each end. Join 
the sides to form the bag, keeping the outer 
seams open in the same manner, The open or 
upper end will now consist of eight ends, two of 
each color; fringe these ends enough to prevent 
the ragged, unravelled appearance they would 
otherwise present, and run a casing of inch-wide 
ribbon across the top part of the bag proper. 
Four yards of ribbon, three-fourths of an inch 
wide, are needed for the strings—a couple of 
yards each of any two of the colors used in the 
bag. Run them in so that they will form slip 
strings, which require two sets of eyelets, one 
each side of the bag, one set of strings coming 
out at one, the other opposite. Knot them in 
long loose loops. 

It is not for every one to boast of the old ma- 
hogany clock of his ancestors, but many a watch, 
too cumbersome to carry, can, by the friendly aid 
of a cigar box, become transformed into the quaint- 
est of mantelornaments. Ten and a quarter inch- 
es is quite sufficient for the height, and it is to 
be divided into three sections—the base, central 
part containing the door, and the upper for the 
face. The measurement for the first is two and 
a half inches for both width and height, while 
one and a half will be ample for the depth; on 
this rests the centre or shaft, which should be 
four and three-quarter inches high, one and a 
quarter in depth; the sides of the front are not 
straight, but sloping a little from the base to the 
top, and this is their measure—one and seven- 
eighths inches for the lower, and two-eighths less 
for the upper end. Two and a half inches give 
the height for the clock face, while two inches 
will be sufficient for the width. The base of 
each division rests on the top of the one below 
it, excepting the bottom part, which has to have 
both top and bottom piece of wood. The clock 
door may be made as ornamental as one chooses 
to have it, either with slightly incised work or 
introduction of thin brass in quaint designs. 
Studying the main points of a large clock case 
will be of great advantage in working up the 
smaller affair, especially noting the slight pro- 
jection of the bases. A clever amateur can ad- 
just the works of the watch in place, using a flat 
crystal for the face if preferred, or the upper 
part made to fit the watch so neatly that it can 
be slipped in and out from the top at will. Have 
the little curved piece over the top of the face 
part, and do not omit the sort of clover-like 
cutting always seen at the top of the door in the 
centre; it would seem almost like a deception 
without it. Some of the faces of old-time watch- 
es are most beautifully engraved and chased ; 
one especially we recall had a perfect gem in the 
way of a little Swiss view; another had cherubs, 
while a third was a perfect marvel in its delicate 
garlands and baskets of flowers. For these any 
ornamentation in the way of brass-work on the 
outside of the upper third would be entirely out 
of place ; better have the spindle-shaped supports 
of wood at eacl. corner that appear to be holding 
up the roof; this, too, admits of some extra la- 
bor in. the way of irregular top and suggestion 
of carving. The heavy silver time-pieces are im- 
proved by the addition of brass corners, and a 
touch of it introduced here and there. The small- 
est of brass hinges and catches should be put on 
the doors, and, if neatly managed, serve as well 
for use as show. As money can not purchase 
these decidedly original cases, they form most 
acceptable gifts. 

Over what a wide distance of years the need 
of a housewife reaches, welcome alike to the little 
girl and her grandmother! Dark red satin rib- 
bon makes the richest, and have it an inch and a 
quarter wide. Form first a careless-looking bow 
of four loops and half as many ends; this re- 
quires about three-quarters of a yard. Next cut 
a length of twenty inches, and another of twenty- 








seven. Each end of these must be sewed on the 
wrong side, then turned, which will make them 
pointed, and present no cut surface to ravel. For 
the pincushion, cover two pieces of not too stiff 
pasteboard one and a half inches in diameter with 
satin the exact shade of the ribbon, and neatly 
overseam tiem together, putting pins around the 
edge. Sew the centre of a piece of red silk cord 
eight inches long on the cushion, fastening the 
two ends to one of the ribbon points, concealing 
at the latter place the sewing by a bow and ends 
of quarter-inch ribbon ; another piece of this nar- 
row ribbon passes across the cushion, and ties at 
the opposite edge from the cord. The same point 
holds a satin bag two inches square, made with 
heading and narrow ribbon for drawing, in which 
is placed the thim'yle. The needle-book depends 
from the second point, and is made as daintily as 
all the rest. The silk cord straps in the flannel 
Each cover is two inches by two and a half, and 
lattice-work stitches of sewing silk join it at the 
back. The scissors sheath should be as long as 
the pair selected, and is joined at sides and nar- 
row end in the same manner as the needle-book. 
Two and a half inches long, a scant inch at top, 
and half that size at bottom give a good propor- 
tion for the sides. Three pieces of cord are need- 
ed here—two, or rather a double piece, to knot on 
the scissors, and a single strand to be attached to 
the sheath. Each side of the emery cushion is 
one and three-quarters by one and a quarter 
inches, and the cord and ribbon pass at one end 
and across as in the pincushion. These ribbons 
are securely sewed to the back of the bow, but 
are first pinned in order to make them hang at 
irregular lengths. The same stitches will an- 
swer for a large smoothly made safety-pin with 
which the housewife is fastened to the waist. 
For variety a combination of color is often ef- 
fective, as dark and light rose ribbon, or the con- 
trast of pink and blue; but as the neatness of 
these articles either makes or mars them, see 
that the ends are all nicely finished, and the sew 
ing silks exactly match the materials on which 
they are used. : 

It is to be hoped the family for whom they 
were intended will have as much jollification out 
of a tribe of monkeys as the donors have al- 
ready had in their making. They were the most 
obliging of creatures, swinging by either one arm 
or two on a pencil, dancing and jumping on a 
palm-leaf fan, at the will of any one who may 
practice them, for they are so light they bounce 
like rubber. 

Chenille is difficult to measure, but for the body 
choose the wired kind that is close and well made, 
and, as near as the tape will give the size, two and 
a half inches around. Dull red is a good color, 
using old-gold for the legs and arms. If a very 
bizarre effect is desired, combine red and white 
or blue and red. Where the family is extensive, 
it is just as well to give variety in their dress. 
The body, head, and tail require eight inches; 
take two and a half inches for the head, doubling 
the end nearly over, and pressing firmly together 
the loop thus formed; trim with a sharp pair of 
scissors until thin enough to form the nose; the 
abrupt bulging of the rest gives the retreating 








forehead. Shear almost to the wire three inches 
at the other end, and the tail will be done: this 
leaves the central part plump for the body. Six 


inches of the next smaller sized chenille are for 
the legs, the shearing of which must be graded ; 
a quarter of an inch very much clipped gives the 
foot; then one and three-eighths, sloped to half 
the original thickness of chenille, gives from the 
ankle to the knee; the rest of it the upper part, ex- 
cepting enough to wrap around and keep in place 
where the body commences. The arms take six 
inches more, and are wrapped once tightly around 
the neck. Fluff the chenille around the head, 
putting two white beads with a little mucilage 
for the eyes. Bend the chenille into shape for 
the limbs, handling lightly to avoid crushing. It 
is in this, as everything else, a little practice is 
needed to make them successfully. Bend the 
end of the tail in at right angles to the rest a full 
inch and a half; this with the feet balances the 
animal. 

Hanging at one side of a handsome chimney- 
piece, with its bewitching tiles and open fire, is a 
delicate Japanese fan that has been adapted to 
the useful as well as ornamental. The ground is 
silvery gray; it is transparent like thin mica, and 
its upper edge shot with silver lines and flecked 
with dots suggestive of the skv the almond-eved 
workers delight to simulate. Delicate apple blos- 
soms in light and bright pink, with their stems 
in gold, among which a few brown birds are flit 
ting, complete the decoration, Take out the lit 
tle wire that holds the sticks at the lower end; 
these sticks measured just five inches from end 
to paper, and in and ont them apricot satin rib- 
bon an inch and three-quarters was run ; 
tiers, the one of the lower row alternating with 
the stick taken up of the preceding row. Con 
ceal and confine the ends of the sticks in a little 
bag-like affair of the ribbon. Make from thin 
pasteboard a cornucopia to fit at the back and give 
support to the fan; it measures five and a half 
inches across the top, comes half an inch below 
the upper edge of the fan, its lower end termi- 
nating in a point. Sew the sides neatly together ; 
then gum on half a yard of ribbon for the handle, 
putting it quite an inch below the top and on the 
outside of the cornucopia. Gum the latter to 
the fan, making it lap one fold; put a bow of 
ribbon on one side of the covering at the end of 
the sticks, and a large one in the middle of the 
front: there should be four three-inch loops, and 
as many three and four inch fish-tail ends. The 
stitching of this bow in place keeps the fan and 
lining together, no other arrangement being ne- 
cessary. 

Answering equally well for the lounge in win- 
ter and hammock in summer are the large pil- 
lows that are both comfortable and ornamental. 
Make the large square down-filled cushion of ei- 
ther Turkey red or Bolton sheeting dyed a lovely 


two 





blue; it is in the cover one’s taste and deftness 
show themselves. Such delicate silver gray and 
creamy linens as come for the purpose !—some 
plain, others with a diagonal twill. One way is 
to make four squares, joined with a heavy tor- 
chon insertion, finishing at the edge with corre- 
sponding lace. Another divides the solid piece 
effective ; but in 


either case the linen should be cut smaller than 


into squares by drawn - work 


the cushion, that a line of color may show be- 
yond as well as through the bars of open-work 
Disks, sprays of flowers, or ometrical designs 


are to be worked with either linen floss or some 


oe 


of the washable silks, excepting filo-floss or filo- 
selle, which roughen in washing 
and in the middle of the 
are to be placed ; or if a simple 


At each corner 


sides bows of ribbon 
form is desired, 
tack the outside cover and pillow together 

To hold the great bunches of both ostrich and 


pampas grasses a friend had collected for win- 


ter use, a graceful-shaped huge stone jar of tri 
fling cost was painted with white and Naples yel- 
low a creamy white, coat after coat put on, then 


rubbed and smoothed, as any better grade of 
house painter will tell you how, if you ask him 


right. It was one of the handsome expensive 
English jars, covered with flowers and leaves in 
gold, that was to be reproduced Having taken 
the largest sheets of sand-paper, and gilded them, 
great sprays of blackberry leaves and flowers 
were cut from the gilded paper and glued on. 
Apple blossoms, hawthorn, dogwood, wild-rose, 


and delicate « reeper would be very ¢ ffective. First 
cut the design in tissue-paper, making as large a 
section as possible ; gummed to the 
back of the sand-paper, followin 


with a 


this Is to be 





¢ the outlines 
The only care 

If a colored 
design is wanted, paint the sand-paper 
would be 


pair of sharp scissors 
needed is to kee p it from eracking 
brown 
lovely, using some white varnish in 
mixing, and while moist sprinkling with coarse 
diamond-dust. Conventionalized flowers may be 
used, forming a border at both top and bottom, if 
desired, then bringing in the sprays, branches, 
But 
any arrangement will be found wonderfully pret- 
ty and effective. 


and blossoms as if springing from them. 





ANSWHRS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Artry.—The combination you suggest ia not good 
for a street dress, but white vests are put in cloth 
house dresses; and there are white revers on red cloth 
jackets. tend about tailor dresses in late numbers of 
the Bazar. Newmarkets are still worn. The Russian 
circular is liked for a plain cloak for elderly people 
who require great warmth. Short manties of plush or 
velvet, or else cloth jackets, are the more fashionable 
wraps. 

Emma B.—Get some friaé velvet for a veat, and fora 
breadth on the left side of the skirt also, to cover the 
lower part of the front and right sides. Then drape 
your plain velvet in pleats, catching them up on the 
left, and have the back full and straight. The wrap 
should be a short mantie of the plain velvet, with fur 
trimming. 

Mus. S.—Get watered silk instead of brocade to go 
with your Henrietta cloth, aud make it by hints just 


given “* Emma B.” 

Ivory Buack.—A well-fitted jacket or long New- 
market of bluck cloth, trimmed with Astrakhan or 
black fox fur, would be the most suitable winter coat 


for a young lady dressing in mourning. The circular 
might be preferred for yveneral wear or when great 
warmth is required, but it is little used by young ladies. 

Mrs. W. H. G.—The article to which you allude, en- 
titled “*A Corner in Old Wash-stauds,” appeared in 











Bazar No. 13, Vol. XVI. 

Lizzin R., Denver, Cororavo.—It is always the 
gentleman's privilege to ask the lady to “* name the 
day”; it would be the height of indelicacy for you to 
do so. When you are ready to be married, have your 
cards engraved, and send in double envelope by post 
to your friends in other cities. See Manners and So- 
cial Usages. 

Coserre.—Yonu ask if a bride should call on all who 
attended her wedding reception. She should do so as 





fur as she can, and so far as she \ 


es to Keep up the 
acquaintance of those who were pre 


You should 


set, 









consult Manners and Social Usaqes 

A Sunsortser.—Red or pale bine flannel skirts are 
worn by little girls, also the woven and knitted skirts 
in these colors. The skirts aud drawers are worn very 
short. 

MarGurrita W.—All gifts exchanged between en- 
gaged people are returned scru ously by both par- 
ties after an engagement is broken, unless they are of 
small value and have been used, as you suggest cellu- 






loid toilette articles. One would hardly return a hair- 
brush that had been used, but jewelry, lace, books, ev- 
erything that can be returned, should be by both par- 





ties. Ina recent case of a broken et 
lace which had belonged to the 
which was sewed on the 
to him promptly. 


yayement some 
rvroom’s mother, and 
wedding dr , Was returned 


ss 


Cametia.—If you wish to send a regret in declining 
an invitation, word it thus: “* Miss Camelia Cook re- 
grets that she is obliged to decline Mrs. Smith’s polite 
invitation for Thursday evening. Never go into any 
explanations; either regret or accept promptly. Your 
own visiting card alone, without anything further, is 
a sufficient “ congratulation,” and as showing that you 
have received a wedding invitation. You sendto your 
intimate friends a personal letter of congratulation on 


an engagement, however. Cousult Manners and Social 
Tsaqges. 








G. B. R.—Wear a cream white satin-figured cravat 
and light tan-colored gloves with a Prince Albert 
frock-cout at a home wedding ip the daytime. Tf you 
prefer a colored cravat, wear it, also pearl-colored 
gloves, or omit gloves altogether, though they are more 
used this winter than they were last year 

J. B.--Get either mauve or yellow crape for the 
young lady’s basque and draperics, ha train of wa- 
tered silk or of the repped silk called Bengaline. Make 
the neck pointed back and front in V shape, and have 
ouly a bias fold for sleeves. Read New York Fashions 
ot Bazar No. 50, Vol. XVILL Surah will be pretty and 
less expensive than crape. he square-necked front 
and bigh back looks best with elbow sleeves, 

2 With your Christmas present inclose your 





visiting-card, and write “ Merry Christmas” upon it. 

G.—The imitation Valenciennes or the Oriental laces 
are suitable for white china crape dresses, Read about 
evening dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
50, Vol. XVIIL Get black marten or else Astrakhan 
fur for your velvet mantle. 


Apsiner.—Your suggestions are all good about your 
black dress and jacket. Add the fur for midwinter. 

8S. M. N.—Cut off your Newmarket for a jacket, and 
put fur around its edges, neck, and sleeves, with frogs 


across the front. Do not hav 

Kent.—We can not tell you 
ble ink stains from linen.” 

» B. M.—A walking jacket of medium length or a 
long Newmarket coat of cloth, with or without fur 
trimming, will be the best selection among cloaks that 
do not change their style every season. 

A. B.—Get wine-colored velvet for a basque and to 
combine with your satin skirt. Match your black silk, 
and use jet for trimming it. Visiting cards should be 
engraved—not printed or written. 
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BERNESE LADIES BIDDING 
FAREWELL TO SWISS TROOPS. 
See illustration on double page 

ERNE, the capital of the Swiss Confedera- 
] tion, is the most characteristic of Swiss cities. 
Her streets are wide, and the arcades running in 
front of the houses give them a peculiar old-world 
look; her public buildings are numerous and 
splendid; her proud cognizance, the Bear, is ev- 
erywhere; and her famous Bear-pit, with her sa- 
cred fellow-citizens the Bears, still recalls the 
foundation of the proud and warlike city which 
Duke Berthold of Zahringen built on the spot 
where after days of arduous chase he captured 
the gigantic bear. The new city soon grew and 
flourished—a city of refuge for the knights and 
free nobles who fled from their feudal overlords. 
In 1218 the Emperor Frederick II. made her an 
imperial city, with all the rights and privileges of 
Cologne. From the first the governing body was 
a remarkable oligarchy ; the inhabitants were di- 
vided into denizens and citizens, the citizens into 
noble and non-noble (for we dare not use tlie 
term ignoble), and the nobles, again, were sepa- 
rated into ruling and non-ruling families. To 
the ruling nobles, the Baretli, belonged all power ; 
from them were chosen the Council of Two Hun- 
dred, and they supplied the sixty Governors who 
ruled ovér her subject lands. At first, acting on 
the defensive, she resisted successfully, in 1288, 
the foree of Rudolph of Hapsburg; and then, 
strengthened by her victory, she began her ag- 
gressive and conquering career. In 1339, at 
Laupen, she overthrew the confederate forces of 
Ziirich and Upper Burgundy, under her famous 
hero Rudolph of Erlach, In 1352 she joined the 
Confederation of Switzerland, and became at once 
the dominant state. Under her close oligarchy 
she became, not a trading nor manufacturing 
town, but a fighting city in the wars of the fif- 
teenth century. The standard of the Bear flew 
victoriously over many a battle-field against the 
might of the Dukes of Austria and of Burgundy, 
and the armies of Milan and of Spain. In 1415 
she wrested the Aargau from Baden, and in 1536 
she took from the Dukes of Savoy the wide Pays 
de Vaud. Of all her wars, that with Charles the 
Bold in 1476 is the most famous, as being one of 
European import, and it was the lances of Berne 
that gained the victories of Granson and Morat. 
The departure of her army for this war furnishes 
the scene we reproduce from the very striking 
picture of Schachinger. The painter has well suc- 
ceeded in expressing the different emotions of 
the spectators who watch the departure of hus- 
band, father, son, and bridegroom. The old mo- 
ther has witnessed similar occurrences so often, 
that her face remains calm and collected ; the wife 
and child accept the inevitable with fortitude; 
but the young girl, who is evidently the betrothed 
of one of the parting host, shows the anguish of 
her heart. She seeks comfort from her loving 
friend, and declines to come to the window for 
fear she should break down at the sight. The room 
is that of some old patrician house richly fur- 
nished, yet amid its carved cabinets and mirrors 
keeping its warlike trophy, the deadly arquebuse, 
suspended on the wall. The standard of the 
Bear is flying on the Town-hall and every tower, 
and is borne proudly by its Venner—the gonfa- 
lonier of this aristocratic Venice of the Alps—and 
is followed by the banners of the four quarters 
of the city and the flags of its twelve guilds ; then 
come the archers and the arquebusiers, the mount- 
ed men-at-arms, the trumpet and the eymbals—all 
the train so vividly described by Vietor Hugo in 
his ballad, ‘‘ Le Due et mon Timbalier,” in which 
he depicts the departure of the army of Burgundy 
when it set out for its campaign against Berne. 
Down to the time of the French Revolution, 
when the patrician houses had been reduced to 
sixty-nine, Berne kept up her oligarchical con- 
dition, and ruled sternly .over her provinces, 
which stretched from France to the Valais, and 
over her non-noble citizens, who were excluded 
from all power in the state. The days of con- 
quest are past; but with her grand cathedral, 
her countless fountains, her remains of old splen- 
dor, Berne is still the queen of Switzerland. The 
grandest mountains of the Alpine system rise 
in the Bernese Oberland, and the Grimsel, the 
Schreckhorn, and the Jungfrau guard her north- 
ern frontier. 





GENERAL LAWRENCE’S SON 
IN THE AIR. 
By OCTAVE THANET. 


= ULLO, Teddy! Teddy, see me!” 

A very little boy leaned a pale face out 
of the foliage of a great burr-oak tree. He was 
such a little boy that his thin red-stockinged 
legs dangled from a kilt skirt, and a broad hat 
was tied over his yellow curls. Though his face 
was pale, his big brown eyes sparkled joyously, 
and he showed a row of shining white teeth. 

“Teddy!” he screamed, in his keen, sweet, 
child’s voice, “look up—look up high /” 

He waved his hand; but there was no little 
boy visible: only a tall, elderly man, very care- 
fully dressed, and of a ponderous and stately 
presence—in short, General Lawrence. 

The general’s gray mustache was lighted by a 
broad smile; the geneval’s rather stern face soft- 
ened into the sunniest amiability. 

“ Where are you, little rogue ?” he began ; then, 
looking up, “ Willie, come down this instant!” 

He spoke in the peremptory tones well known 
to soldiers and Indians; but Willie appeared not 
the least abashed, He clambered down with 
monkey-like agility, and stood gleefully before the 
general, crying, “ Here I is, Teddy; now tan’t I 
climb dat tree?” 

Evidently General Lawrence must be “ Teddy.” 
He caught the child up and carefully felt him all 
over, with an expression of mingled anxiety and 
affection. 





“Look here, Willie,” said the general, “if you 
do that again you won’t get the pony.” 

“Willie yon’t do it, den,” said the boy, with 
the cheerfulest promptitude; “ but oo said I was 
too little to climb dat tree, an’ I did climb dat 


tree. Tan I do yidin’ wiz oo dis af’ernoon, 
Teddy ?” 
“ Yes, if mamma is willing.” ‘ 


“ And oo tell me stoyies *bout Blair?” 

“ Yes,” promised the general, smiling. “ Now 
give me a kiss, and I will lift you back over the 
fence.” 

The oak-tree grew close to the fence. On the 
further side was a wee garden, daintily kept, and 
gay with the June flowers. There was a patch 
of lawn, which two elms shaded, before the freshly 
painted cottage. The cottage windows facing 
the street had simple lace curtains looped back 
with ribbons, and a pretty, slender young woman 
in a white gown was placing a vase of roses on 
the window-sill. 

The soldier, who was the most courteous of 
men, lifted his hat and made her a low bow be- 
fore he strode down the street. 

“To think of the little beggar’s pluck!” he 
muttered; “ wouldn’t take a dare, by Jove! I 
am actually getting fond of the child. He makes 
me think of my boy Blair at his age.” 

Did the general, then, have a son? Not at all; 
nor had he ever been a father even by adop- 
tion. 

“Most people have castles in the air,” Miss 
Lawrence, the general’s sister, used to say, “ but 
Theodore has a son in the air.” As other men’s 
imagination makes them rich or great, or fortu- 
nate in love, so that of the general made him a 
father. This aerial paternity came about in a 
plausible enough fashion. 

Years ago, when the stout and gray general 
was a slim, black-haired major, he had been be- 
trothed to a certain Miss Blair. The young lady 
had uncommonly beautiful brown eyes and eye- 
brows, and not a penny of her own. The major 
had not yet received his share of that great for- 
tune which his uncle divided between him and 
his sister, nor, indeed, had the modest soldier any 
notion of the opulence destined to gild his epau- 
lets so gorgeously. He was then merely a good- 
looking, hard-fighting major, with the chance 
which every soldier of that time had of rising a 
step or being killed in the next battle. His sweet- 
heart loved him well enough to promise herself 
to him, notwithstanding her mother’s preference 
for a wealthier suitor, but the mother held to her 
plans, and in the end proved more than a match 
for both the lovers. Miss Lawrence was a gen- 
tle creature, but she could be indignant, and she 
would detail, with a sort of bitter eloquence, the 
artifices and deceptions and half-lies which first 
maddened the major into jealousy, and then dis- 
torted his conduct before his mistress, until final- 
ly they parted, a hot and angry heart on one side, 
a heavy one on the other. 

Yet Mrs. Blair really gained nothing. The poor 
girl had sufficient resolution to refuse her mo- 
ther’s choice since she had lost her own, and 
barely a year after the rupture she died. The 
general always believed that she was killed by a 
broken heart and her mother’s fretting, though 
the doctors gave the disease a long name, and 
her mother said that it all came from a cold 
caught while out boating during her brief -en- 
gagement. Before she died she sent for Major 
Lawrence, and so it happened that the soldier 
travelled a thousand miles, and Helen Blair died 
in her lover’s arms. 

He never married. His sister lived with him. 
She also never married, for which doubtless she 
had good reasons, though, being less expansive 
than her brother, she kept them to herself. As 
time passed they were happy in a moderate, placid 
way, as people are if they can outlive the first 
sharpness of grief. The general grew older and 
rich and famous. After his uncle died, leaving 
him the half of his millions, and many marches 
and battles had shaken his sturdy constitution, 
he left the army. Miss Lawrence, who had fol- 
lowed him from fort to fort on the plains, was 
quite content to settle down with him in the little 
Illinois city where he had met, loved, and lost 
Helen Blair. She was tenderly proud of her bro- 
ther’s constancy, though very likely it was not as 
stainless as she fancied. Certainly, when the 
first stress of pain and ambition was over, the 
general’s thoughts had sometimes turned to mar- 
riage; but less and less, as he grew older, did he 
have courage for such a tremendous change in 
his life. Slowly time, the all-healer, healed the 
wound in his heart; he had almost become rec- 
onciled to the loss of his wife. But time had not 
availed to reconcile him to the loss of a possible 
paternity. His fancy obstinately clung to im- 
ages of the son who might have been his. At 
first he thought of him as a baby. He pictured 
the little thing in its mother’s arms, its cheek to 
hers. It is unnecessary to say that the ideal 
child’s complexion did not go through those 
stages of likeness to Castile soap and castor-oil 
which so dampen the enthusiasm of young fa- 
thers in real life, but was of adorable fairness 
from the first. During this period the general 
was continually peering into baby carriages. He 
is known to have bought a book on diseases of 
children, and he would display the most unex- 
pected medical lore in conversation with young 
mothers ; in fact, at the post where he was then 
commandant, the officers’ wives used to appeal to 
him in the doctor’s absence. Then came the 
turn of toddling youngster; Blair (the son in air 
was named Blair) grew older. 

“If we were to run against just the right sort 
of little fellow, we might adopt him, don’t you 
think ?” said the general to his sister. He took 
to visiting orphan and foundling asylums, where 
he may be said to have marked his track with 
sweets, having, in spite of the medical work men- 
tioned, no proper conception of the limits of the 
digestive organs. After a while it was boys in 
knickerbockers whom the general’s eye followed, 





or the general’s big hand led into circuses and 
candy shops. Still he kept saying, “ When I see 
a boy like Blair, Pl adopt him.” But somehow 
he never did see his ideal realized. Thus, gradu- 
ally, Blair grew from youth to manhood. There 
was one year when General Lawrence showed an 
extraordinary interest in boys’ schools, and, later, 
a time when he was asking everybody about col- 
leges. The general himself had been educated 
at West Point, like his father before him, but he 
did not intend that Blair should be exposed to 
the hardships of army life. I believe, eventual- 
ly, Blair went to Harvard, becoming a great ath- 
lete, a fine, popular fellow, and rather a brilliant 
scholar to the bargain. So more and more his 
son in the air became like a reality to the old 
soldier, and his heart clave unto him. 

But there was only one person besides his sis- 
ter to whom he ever talked of his day-dream. 
This one was the child whom he had just left, 
little Willie Crampton. 

It was shortly after Blair entered Harvard that 
the general began to observe a young couple who 
had moved into the cottage opposite his own 
great house. They were often to be seen togeth- 
er, working over their flowers, and a little fellow 
just beginning to walk clung to the wife’s skirts. 
Miss Lawrence knew the mother, and praised her, 
but the general paid more attention to the baby. 
Soon the boy would scream with delight when 
the soldier’s tall shadow fell across the grass, 
General Lawrence got into the way of stopping 
daily for a moment’s chat with his tiny acquaint- 
ance before the latter could speak plainly. 

“Say general, Willie,” said the mother, lifting 
him up for a parting kiss. “ By-by, general.” 

“ No, no, Willie,” said General Lawrence ; “ gen- 
eral is too big a mouthful for that little mouth. 
Try Teddy. I used to be Teddy once.” 

“Ted-dy !” called the sweet little high voice 
breaking into laughter over its success. 

“Teddy it is,” said the general, solemnly. 
“Don’t stop him, madam; I like to have him. My 
sister calls me Ted, but I haven’t heard Teddy 
for many a year.” 

And “ Teddy” the general was thenceforth to 
little Willie. The two became amazingly good 
friends, walking, driving, or talking together each 
day. During the summer months, when the gen- 
eral was away, he missed the child to an extent 
that quite put him out of temper. 

He could not remember, himself, how the sto- 
ries about Blair started. Soon, however, they 
were told daily. “There was a boy,” the gener- 
al would begin. Then would come Blair’s boy- 
hood in lavish and vivid detail that did credit to 
the narrator’s imagination. A favorite tale was 
of “ the time when Blair was lost.” 

“ Blair wasn’t always a good boy, you know,” 
said the general ; “ once he ran away after a cir- 
cus.” 

Great was the general’s remorse and amaze- 
ment, a short time after telling the story, to run 
against Blair’s admirer in a distant part of town, 
at the heels of a Punch and Judy show. 

“Me dot tiyed yaitin’ for ¢irtus,” was the ex- 
planation given without the slightest embarrass- 
ment ; “ me knowed oo fin’ me dess yike Blair.” 

The general tried to assume an aspect of prop- 
er severity to the child, but he chuckled over the 
episode with his sister. “‘ Never saw such a plucky 
little beggar,” said he: “ there he was, mud from 
head to foot—he had fallen into a puddle some- 
where—big bruise on his forehead, scratch on his 
leg, but grinning away, and trotting after the 
show hard as his legs could pelt. That boy never 
cries when he is hurt, he'll serew up his little 
face and wink the tears away, but not a whimper. 
By Jove, I cut a splinter out of his thumb yes- 
terday, and he just puckered up his mouth and 
whistled. ‘That ain’t tryin’, is it ?’ says he, poor 
little mite. I told him Blair never cried* over 
any little thing,and he has the greatest fancy 
for being like Blair.” 

One day Willie, who had lately taken to riding 
on the general’s big gray horse Custer, and rath- 
er resented being held on by the groom, said, 
“ Didn’t Blair have a pony?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the general, “ the prettiest 
little Shetland pony in the world.” And this pre- 
lude led to a ravishing description. Certainly 
the general ought to have written fairy tales for 
children. 

Willie listened open-eyed, drawing a deep sigh 
of pleasure at the close. Then he pulled a di- 
minutive purse from his pocket, and emptied its 
little store of coppers into the general’s hand. 

“Pease ‘buy me one yike Blair’s, Teddy,” 
said he. 

The general had thought of a pony before. 
“Never mind the money, Willie,” said he. “ Keep 
it to buy a new house for mamma. You shall 
have the pony when you are five years old, if— 
if you are very good and obedient.” 

“Tl be dood,” promised Willie, easily.- He was 
at that happy time of life when gifts seem entire- 
ly natural, whatever their magnitude. “ And tan 
I have a tart to dribe papa an’ mamma in too?” 
said Willie, who loved both parents with all his 
warm little heart. 

To-day, walking down the street, the general 
smiled under his mustache, for was not the pony 
already on his way ? 

The day of the pony’s arrival was not Willie’s 
birthday; it lacked a week of reaching that date ; 
but the general, who never could keep his Christ- 
mas gifts a secret, but was always presenting 
them prematurely, and buying additional new 
ones (“ for a surprise”) at the last moment, must 
go after the boy as soon as the pony was well in- 
side the stable. 

“Of course I am not going to give it to him 
to-day,” he said. “I know just what you are going 
to say, Kate; but there’s no harm in letting the 
child have a look beforehand.” 

“Oh, Lam not objecting,” said Miss Lawrence, 
smiling—she was almost as fond of Willie as her 
brother. “Bring his mother back to lunch- 
eon.” 





Mrs. Crampton, in person, answered his ring at 
the cottage door. When he asked her to bring 
Willie over to his house, she said that Willie was 
ill—looking worried. 

““What’s the matter?” said the general. 
thing serious ?” 

“T hope not,” said the mother, quickly; “oh 
no, I think not. He caught cold, and he seems 
feverish,” 

“Tl send Katherine over,” said the general. 
“She is a monstrous good nurse—level head, you 
know. You must tell her if we can do anything. 
I—I suppose I couldn’t see the little boy ?” 

“ He has just fallen asleep, general.” 

“Yes, yes; I see. I will send Katherine, then. 
And you mustn’t make yourself ill over him, my 
dear madam ; you have your husband to consider, 
you know. What doctor? Oh yes, Court—very 
good doctor, He will have Willie all right in no 
time.” 

The general was elaborately cheerful; but he 
was back again in a few hours. This time he 
saw the young husband—a good-looking, boyish 
little fellow, with brown eyes like Willie’s, and 
commonly a smile of the gayest cordiality, though 
he was the hardest-working young lawyer in the 
town. The smile now ha@ given place to an 
anxious frown. He hoped tg boy was not worse, 
but he was not better, and the doctor said that it 
was pneumonia. Willie’s lungs always had been 
delicate. Then, at a summons from his wife, he 
excused himself. 

“That fellow,” growled the general, “ gets 
scared over nothing.” He went home to find his 
sister, but she was with the Cramptons. She did 
not return until late, To his eager questions 
she only answered, “He is:a very sick child, 
Ted.” 

“Deuce take it!” said the general, fiercely, 
“why don’t they get another doctor?” 

“The doctor is doing all he can,” answered 
Miss Lawrence, wearily; “ we can’t expect much 
change until the seventh day.” 

It was a wretched week ; some days little Willie 
was better, some days he would seem worse. The 
general persuaded them to call in another doctor 
in consultation, but he only corroborated Court’s 
diagnosis. During the consultation he sat in the 
Cramptons’ little parlor. He knew the few etch- 
ings, the photographs of famous pictures, the sim- 
ple furniture, the softly tinted wall-paper and car- 
pets, even the family Bible under the cabinet, by 
heart. It was a pretty room and harmonious; the 
young couple had spent their few dollars to the best 
advantage, and after long discussions, Somehow 
the room recalled to the watcher what a cheer- 
ful, hard-working, uncomplaining, loving pair they 
were, and how their hearts were set upon their 
only child. “If I had married Helen,” he thought, 
“and we— I wonder would that have been hard- 
er?” He rubbed his head impatiently, and in 
sheer restlessness drew the Bible toward him, and 
opened it. Where he opened it was the re- 
cord: 

“ Births.—June 18, 1879, William Blair Cramp- 
ton.” 

The Bible dropped out of the general’s nerve- 
less hands. He got upand walked unsteadily to 
the window. The strangest tumult of emotion 
shook his pulses. “ Blair!” the name that had 
been hers, the name that he had given to his vi- 
sionary child, belonged to this real child with the 
brown eyes like Helen’s; and not only the name 
and the eyes, the affectionate, bright, brave na- 
ture that he deemed the best heritage for his own 
boy, had he not seen and been won by it for 
years? This, this was his child, the child of his 
soul, the child whom he had coveted all his lone- 
ly, childless years. 

Upon his passion of recognition came the phy- 
sicians, stepping softly and talking gravely, yet 
seeing in the general simply a friendly stranger, 
and making no effort to disguise ugly truths. 
“He may pull through,” said the consulting doc- 
tor, “but I am afraid the chances are against 
him.” 

The general gasped for breath mechanically ; 
he put his hand up to his cravat. 

“T spoke to Mr. Crampton yesterday,” said Dr. 
Court, “about Dr. Armour beingin town. Prob- 
ably he wouldn’t come, and I don’t suppose he 
could do anything, but it might be a consola- 
tion.” 

“Who is Dr. Armour?” said the general, 
hoarsely. 

“He is the great authority on lung diseases,” 
explained Court, with a glance of compassion at 
this ignorance, “He is at the Ramesis House 
for a few days. So much depends on proper 
stimulation in pneumonia, and he might—” 

“ Gentlemen, excuse me,” said the general ; “I 
am going for Dr. Armour.” 

At the hotel.came a check. The doctor had 
gone over the river forthe day. He left word that 
he could not see any patients. Several people 
had been for him, but he would not touch their 
cases. One young man was especially urgent; 
he had a little boy sick with pneumonia ; but it 
did no good; the doctor, who was absent when the 
young man called, on his return refused to go, 
saying that he came West to rest. The general 
could see the doctor’s man, if he liked. 

The man, an Englishman, was very respectful 
but firm in repeating his master’s orders that 
he should not be disturbed. 

1 Where has your master gone ?” said the gen- 
eral, 

The valet hesitated, but the hotel clerk prompt- 
ly supplied the information: “To Mr. Sam Clif- 
ford’s, six miles out of Derby—The Elms, they call 
the place.” 

“T know it. And when did he go?” 

“ About half an hour ago, general.” 

“Train or carriage ?” 

“He took Rothesay’s black team, and Bill 
Worth to drive.” 

“Humph. When is the next train ? 
or anything.” 

“The passenger train goes in two hours, but 
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there is an engine going over for something in 
five minutes. 

“Let me use your telephone a minute.” 

“It’s really no use, sir,” began the English 
valet; ‘he won’t come if you do catch him.” 

“Wait until I’m through, my man,” said the 
general, pushing him aside to get at the telephone. 
The clerk and the valet, listening, heard him hail 
a livery-stable, and order a fast pair of grays and 
light buggy to await him at the depot. “ And you 
have a fellow at your stable—big fellow with red 
hair. Yes, Perkins. Send him to drive-—Now, 
my man,” said the general, turning to the valet, 
“finish it quick.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the man, “all is, I’m afraid 
you'll have your trouble for nothing. The doctor 
was very positive, and—and he’s an obstinate 
man, sir.” 

“So am J,” said the general. 

He ran out and jumped on the freight engine. 
Of course it was quite against regulations, but 
“nice customs courtesy to great kings,” repub- 
lican or otherwise. In ten minutes he was in 
Derby. The grays were prancing and tossing 
their heads at the station; also Perkins, a red- 
haired giant of amiable and freckled counte- 
nance, who was prodded by a secret ambition 
to save enough money to start a stable of his 
own. Perkins knew every inch of the roads. 
Did the general wish to overtake any one? Go- 
ing to Clifford’s? Then the best plan would be 
to strike across to Red Eyes Lane; all the roads 
met there. It would take the party half an hour 
to get to the bridge, and it was a good twenty 
minutes across the bridge. Most likely they were 
ahead of him now. What kind of looking party 
might he be, anyhow, and what looking horses ? 
Oh! Rothesay’s blacks? Saw them that very 
afternoon, Bill Worth driving; gentleman with 
him—short man, fleshy ruther, and stove-pipe hat. 
Bet he was the very one, going over to Clifford’s 
then. 

“ Five dollars if you catch them, Perkins,” was 
all the general’s comment 

“ All right, gin’ral,” said Perkins. 

Only the maples and the birds were waiting at 
Red Eyes Lane, The afternoon sun dappled the 
foliage and the grass beneath, and silvered the 
placid stretch of river that showed between the 
tree trunks and gilded the cloud of dust rising 
halowise behind Rothesay’s black horses and the 
carriage off in the distance. 

“Draw across the road and tie the horses,” 
commanded the general. “Don’t leave room 
enough to get by.” 

Perkins obeyed. Having tied the horses he 
waited events, hands in his pockets, with the un- 
conscious and imperturbable equanimity of an 
American working-man. 

The general was eying him keenly. “ Perkins,” 
said he, “are you a desperate character ?” 

“Of course I ain’t, gin’ral,” replied Perkins, 
indignantly. “I’m a law-abidin’ citizen.” 

“That’s a pity,” the general observed, with an 
air of pensive meditation, replacing the purse 
which he had taken out of his pocket; “it would 
have been worth fifty dollars to you to have been 
a desperate character for this afternoon only.” 

“Well, you see, gin’ral,” pleaded Perkins, 
apologetically, “1’m a married man, an’ babies 
an’ desprit doin’s don’t jibe, somehow.” 

The general’s face brightened. ‘“ And you've 
a family, then ?” he said. 

“Two babies, gin’ral—boy risin’ four, little 
gell six months; kinder cute little cusses both 
on ’em.” 

“That will do just as well, Perkins. Now, 
look here, if that boy of yours were dying of 
pneumonia, and you knew a doctor who could 
save him, and that doctor refused to come, what 
should you do?” 

“ Make him come,” said Perkins, setting his 
teeth. ) 

The general pointed to the approaching cloud 
of dust, saying, “ There is the doctor, and it is my 
—my adopted son who is in danger. Will you 
stand by me?” 

“Thet doctor shell come, if I hev ter haul him 
by the collar,” said Perkins. “Say, ‘though, 
there’s t’other man, Bill Worth.” 

“ He was a soldier of mine once,” said the gen- 
eral; “he won’t interfere. Steady, now; here 
they come.” 

They came; the ex-soldier driving, the doctor 
sitting by his side. The horses were pulled up 
at sight of the other team in the road, and the 
men on foot. The general advanced. “Is this 
Dr. Armour ?” 

“Tt is, sir.’ 
surprised, 

The general briefly stated his mission—a sick 
child whom the doctor’s services might save. 
The fee should be— 

Dr. Armour interrupted him. The fee was of 
no consequence ; he was not practicing ; they must 
go to some other physician. 


’ 


The doctor was polite, though 


“Do you mean to say that you refuse ?” said 
the general. 
“Decidedly,” answered the doctor. He, very 


likely, was angry at a whiff of imperiousness in 
the soldier’s tones; the doctor was a great man, 
too.” 

“Very well, sir,” shouted the general, red in 
the face with rage; “I am a peaceable man, but 
by you shall go back with me to that child 
whether you like it or not. Perkins, step up be- 
hind here.” 

“Shell I heave him out to you, gin’ral ?” said 
the giant, with a significant swing of his huge 
arm over the seat of the open buggy. 

“You, driver, help,” cried the doctor. 

“Look after your horses, Worth,” said the 
general. 

“Yes, general,” answered Worth, making a 
military salute. ‘I can’t leave the horses, sir.” 

“Then drive on.” 

“Team in front, sir.” 

“Turn round.” 

“ Can’t drive over the general, sir.” 








“Now, doctor,” said the general, “you may 
take your choice, to come peaceably, like a gentle- 
man, or forcibly, with your hands tied and Per- 
kins holding you, Give me your word to return 
with me and do your best for my boy, and these 
men shall go on and make your excuses to Mr. 
Clifford, who knows me well. And this shall be 
the best night’s work you ever did. What do 
you say? Be quick, though, for he has pneumo- 
nia, and this is the seventh day; there’s no time 
to waste.” 

The doctor was truly an obstinate man, but he 
was not an ill-natured one, and all his profession- 
al instinets pleaded for the general. Moreover, 
he had no relish for the absurd figure he was 
sure to cut going back in Perkins’s custody. 

“If the patient is really in danger, I will go 
back with you,” said he, stiffly. 

Instantly the general was all suavity and grat- 
itude. He apologized profusely as they sped 
along; he described the young couple and the 
boy ; he succeeded in really interesting the doctor. 

“Why didn’t you tell me all this before?” 
said he. 

“T hadn’t time, doctor,” said the general ; “ be- 
sides, your confounded valet was so sure.” 

A mile back they met a foam-covered horse 
and a haggard-faced driver, poor Crampton, mak- 
ing a last desperate effort to obtain the doctor. 

“T’'ve got him, Crampton!” shouted the gen- 
eral. “ Brace up; he'll pull Willie through.” 

Indeed, the general had the fullest faith in this 
medical captive of his bow and his spear—a faith 
so mighty that it affected the worn-out, frightened 
parents. 

“Don’t you worry, madam,” he said, soothing- 
ly, to Willie’s mother; “this is Dr. Armour; he is 
sure to pull our little boy through.” 

And results justified the general’s faith, though 
I am not sure that Dr. Armour did anything more 
than the “country doctors,” as he called them, 
would have done. Willie was saved, however, be 
that as it may. But there were anxious hours 
of waiting before the danger was over. 

That night, all night through, the old soldier 
paced the little piazza. By good fortune the 
weather was warm, since, for fear of disturbing 
the child, he removed his boots, and strode up and 
down in his stocking feet, shaking the house, if 
he had only known it. 

Part of the time Crampton was with him. The 
two men, who had scarcely noticed each other be- 
fore, drew closer together under the pressure of 
a common burden of sorrow and fear. The gates 
of their hearts were loosened, and thoughts which 
they had hardly shown to their nearest and dear- 
est walked forth almost unconsciously. While 
both men were listening with strained ears to 
every chance sound above, they talked of the boy 
whom they loved. The young man told of the 
fancies, timid yet ardent, which he had before his 
baby came; of the deep, mysterious love the feeble 
little life awakened from its beginning; of the 
dreams of his child’s future that came to be his 
companions. He spoke with manly tenderness 
of his wife. ‘It seems as though I didn’t know 
how to bear it,” he said; “but it is harder for 
her. Hush! did you hear?” 

It was the lightest of footsteps, but they both 
heard ; they both saw Mrs. Crampton in the door- 
way, and the young husband in one glance of ag- 
onized question read the answer, and caught his 
wife in his arms, 

“ Yes, yes, he is better,” she said. “ He sends 
his love to you, general. The doctor says he may 
see you in the morning. He says he will get well 
fast now.” 

Then the general stole softly away, leaving the 
parents together. He would have forgotten his 
boots had he not luckily happened to stumble 
over them, and he put them on in a dim corner 
where he could see Willie’s window, blessing the 
boy in his heart, and went home not so firmly as 
usual, and sat in his lonely room until morning 
with an old miniature in his hand. 

Miss Lawrence was at breakfast; the general, 
brushed and dressed, quite his stately self, sat op- 
posite. ‘ Katherine,” said the general, “I mean 
to adopt that child.” 

Miss Lawrence simply said: “ But, my dear 
brother, his parents will never give him up; they 
love him too dearly. Don’t you see that your- 
self?” 

The general, with a portentous frown, pushed 
away his coffee. ‘Yes, I do,” said he, testily. 
“Confound his parents! Willie is the very image 
of my Blair.” 

“He is the image of his own father. He is 
too young, Ted ; he is more like a grandson than 
a son.” 

The general's brow cleared. 
you have hit it,” he cried. 
of expedients. To be sure he is, and he shall be 
my grandson. I'll adopt his father. The best 
fellow, Kate—the image of Blair too. An or- 
phan; father in the armyv—killed at Shiloh. I 
knew him slightly; splendid officer. Mother was 
a sweet lady, and has been dead ten years. He 
hasn’t a brother or sister, not a relative nearer 
than an aunt, and who do you think that is? 
Helen’s cousin, Emma Blair; his mother was a 
Blair. Kate, it is perfeet. I will adopt him to- 
morrow. He shall drop his first name, and be 
Blair Crampton Lawrence. It really is marvel- 
lous how like he is to Blair, just the kind of fel- 
low I have been concocting in my mind for 
years.” 

Well, of course, William Blair Crampton was 
not in the least the image of the ideal Blair, but 
no one could convince the general to the con- 
trary. He had his own way, not at once, nor un- 
til gentle Miss Lawrence had smoothed many dif- 
ficulties ; but he had it at last, and his son in the 
air fulfilled all his hopes; yet, I think, like most 
grandparents, he is even fonder of his grandson. 

Now, when little Willie asks for a story about 
Blair, he says, “I know who Blair is—papa !” 

“Yes, papa,” answers the general, proudly— 
“my son, my son Blair.” 


“ By Jove! Kate, 
“You are a woman 








BASKETS AND BASKETRY. 
HE Eneyclopedia Britannica, which is the only 


one having anything particular to say about 
basketry, begins its article by this remark: “ The 
process of interweaving twigs, reeds, and leaves 
is practiced among the rudest nations of the 
world; and as it is one of the most universal of 
arts, so also does it rank among the most ancient 
industries, being probably the origin of all the 
textile arts of the world,....for basket-work is 
literally a web of the coarsest materials.” The ar- 
ticle then summarizes the practice of the art in 
classic antiquity, and speaks of houses, boats, 
shields, window-screens, furniture, carriage bodies, 
and other extraordinary articles as made of bas- 
ket-work in ancient or modern times, the mate- 
rials for which (osiers, ete.) form an important el- 
ement in the agriculture of many countries, clos- 
ing with the best résumé written of the modern 
European methods of basket-making by machin- 
ery, including materials and their proper cultiva- 
tion. 

There remains unnoticed, however, a large de- 
partment of basket-making lore in the work of 
barbarous peoples, to whom this art serves mani- 
fold purposes, and has sometimes reached great 
perfection, as can be seen by an examination of 
the very large and complete collection of basket- 
ry brought together in the National Museum at 
Washington. 

A study of this series of specimens shows that 
some of the best makers are to be found among 
our North American Indians, the most skillful of 
whom are those dwelling on the northwestern 
coast. 

The Mak4hs, for example, who live on Cape 
Flattery, at the entrance to the Strait of Fuca, 
turn out a wide variety, adapted to many pur- 
poses. The largest, which will hold a bushel or 
so, are made of spruce roots, or of cedar twigs, 
woven quite loosely, and much larger at the top 
than at the wedge-like bottom—a form assumed 
in order to facilitate carrying in them a load held 
well up on the shoulders by a strap passing across 
the forehead. Small baskets are made of bark 
and grass, dyed with native vegetable extracts, or, 
more lately, with glaring aniline colors, which 
never equal the artistic excellence of the older 
work, Into some are woven designs intended to 
represent birds or animals; into others, simple 
checks. Small ones are made of bark, and of a 
species of eel-grass that bleaches brightly white. 
The making of mats of rushes and shredded cedar 
bark (out of which, also, are knit handsome water- 
proof cloaks, now growing very rare and costly) 
forms a large part of the winter work of the 
squaws. The queer conical hats of the women, 
upon which they gaudily paint their family totems, 
are made of spruce roots split into fine fibres, 
and so plaited as to be impervious to the rain. 
None are twilled. Within a few years these In- 
dians have found it profitable to cover with bas- 
ket-work bottles and flasks for the toilette-table 
or the pocket, finding good sale for them at Vic- 
toria and the other tourist-visited towns of that 
region. Fancy boxes, circular, square, and oddly 
shaped, are also made for sale, and are extremely 
pretty and durable. In Vol. XVI. of the Simith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, Mr. T. G. 
Swan, who sent most of the specimens of Makah 
and Haida work to the museum, gives a very full 
account of all the industries and characteristics 
of the Indians of Cape Flattery. 

The native races of Oregon and California ap- 
pear to have been almost equally expert basket- 
makers, though their productions are decidedly 
unlike those of the British Columbian and Alas- 
kan people just noticed. 

From willow twigs and pine roots they weave 
large round mats for holding acorn flour ; various- 
sized, flattish, squash-shaped baskets, water- 
tight; deep conical ones to be carried on their 
backs ; and others to be used at pleasure as drink- 
ing-cups or skull-caps by the squaws, the men 
going bare-headed. The Yurok of Northern Cali- 
fornia are among the cleverest workmen. They 
ornament their baskets with some ingenuity by 
weaving in black rootlets or bark in squares, dia- 
monds, and zigzag lines, but they never attempt 
the curve, which, it has been said, marks the 
transition from barbaric to civilized art. “In 
carrying her baby,” writes Stephen Powers 
(Contr. to Ethnology, IL), “or a quantity of 
acorns, the squaw fills the deep conical basket, 
and suspends it on her back by a strap which 
passes loosely round it and athwart her forehead. 
She leans forward, and so relieves her neck.” 

The baby, whenever carried, is loose in the 
basket and liable to fall out. This carelessness 
among the coast tribes is greatly in contrast with 
the sentiment of the Modoc women around Kla- 
math Lake, who, with conspicuous painstaking, 
weave a very pretty trough-shaped baby basket 
of fine willows, intended to be set up against the 
wall or to be carried on the back. The infant is 
lashed perpendicularly in it, his head covered by 
the concave upper end of the basket, which over- 
hangs like a small parasol, and in some cases is 
gayly decorated. “Let a mother blacken her 
whole face below the eyes, including her nose, 
shining black, thrust a goose-quill three inches 
long through the septum of her nose, don her 
close-fitting skull-cap, and start to town with her 
baby basket lashed to her back, and she feels the 
pride of maternity strong within her, The little 
fellow is wrapped all around like a mummy, with 
nothing visible but his head, and sometimes even 
that is bandaged back tight, so that he may sleep 
standing.” 

Similar baby baskets are seen from the Mo- 
javes and other tribes living in southern Cali- 
fornia. Near Tulare Lake, Powers saw the pro- 
cess of weaving baskets like those in this collec- 
tion from that region. ‘ Instead of willow twigs 
for the frame-work, or warp, the squaw takes long 
stalks of grass, and for the threads, or the woof, 
various barks or roots split fine—pine rcot for a 
white color, willow bark for a brown, and some 














unknown bark for a black.” In Volume II. of 
the Reports of the Peabody Academy of Arch. 
ology, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, is printed a 
circumstantial description, with illustrations of 
stitches, ete., as observed near 
California, by Dr. Edward Palmer. 

In addition to ordinary baskets the southern 
Californians weave gaming-tables, rims for their 
acorn mortars (which are hollows dug in the solid 
rock), fish-traps, and many other applications of 
basketry, which among those tribes largely re- 
places the pottery in the moulding of which they 
are deficient. The long straight grain of the red- 
bud (Cerecis occidentalis), split up into thread-like 
splints, is the favorite for filling in the willow 
frame-work of a Californian basket. 

The Pah-Utes of the Utah and Nevada dry 
lands likewise make great use of basketry. Ma- 
jor Powell describes, in his animated way, the 
service of the conical baskets to be seen in the 
collection from that locality: ‘The women carry 
them on their backs, suspended from their fore- 
heads by broad straps, and with a smaller one in 
the left hand and a willow-woven fan in the right, 
they walk among the grasses and sweep the seed 
into the smaller basket, which is emptied now 
and then into the larger, until it is full o€ seeds 
and chaff; then they winnow out the chaff and 
roast the They roast these curiously: 
they put the seeds, with a quantity of red-hot 
coals, into a willow tray, and by rapidly and 
dexterously shaking and tossing them, keep the 
coals aglow and the seeds and tray from burn- 
ing.” 

Everywhere from the southern Rockies to the 
Pacific, as a glance at the collections shows, occur 
the jars and bowls of varied shape made of wil- 
low tightly woven and pitched so as to be water- 
tight. These are not only available as canteens, 
but cooking is done in many of them. Regular 
baskets are elsewhere used as cooking utensiis, 
water being boiled in them by the immersion of 
heated stones, or by being held over a fire out of 
reach of the blaze. The Micmacs of Nova Scotia 
made kettles of birch bark, and the Kutehin 
tribes of the McKenzie River, out of tamarack 
roots, ornamented (as we see them here) with por- 
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seeds. 


cupine quills, A basket of exceedingly close weav- 
ing from British Guiana will be observed, so set 
in a frame-work as to serve the purpose of a dish; 
but all the savages along the Orinoco and Ama- 
zon make water-tight baskets. Some similar jars, 
once belonging to Apache (Arizona) families will 
hold ten or fifteen gallons of water, and were 
buried in the ground. The baskets of the Zufiis 
and Moquis are rude bent-twig affairs, as might 
be expected of so good potters as they. 

The between 
American basketry and that of 


close resemblance the native 
foreign lands 
(except in the prevalence of bamboo as a mate- 
rial abroad) will excite remark; and the prac- 
tice of carrying basket panniers over the fore- 
head, and of making water-tight jars and even 
boats of wicker-work, can be traced all round the 
globe. Thus it is stated in Marsden’s History 
of Sumatra that the number of baskets seen 
hanging in a native’s house is a token of the 
owner’s wealth; for in them his harvests of rice 
and pepper are gathered and brought home. 
“They are made of slips of bamboo connected 
by means of split rattans ; and are carried, chief- 
ly by the women, on the back, supported by a 
string or band across the forehead.” 

The bamboo furnishes a natural basket-making 
material, and by means of it the ingenious Ori- 
entals produce work of unrivalled beauty and 
finish. “ The bamboo wicker-work with which 
the Japanese inclose their delicate egg-shell por- 
celain is a marvellous example of manipulation, 
and they and the Chinese excel in the application 
of bamboo wicker-work to furniture.” Some ex- 
traordinarily delicate baskets made by Siamese 
artisans are to be seen in the museum collection, 
those intended for ladies’ use being as fine as 
lace-work in their decoration. 

Searcely less important than the bamboo are 
the “canes’’ or rattaus of commerce, stems of 
species of calamus and demonorops. In India, 
Cajan baskets are extensively made from the 
fronds of the Palmyra palm, and this manufac- 
ture, according to the Hn yclopeedia article here- 
tofore quoted, has recently been established in 
Germany. “ Among other materials may be enu- 
merated the odorous roots of the khus-khus grass 
(Anatherium muricatum) and the leaves of vari- 
ous species of the screw-pine, used in India and 
the East generally. The fronds of the palm of 
Seychelles Islands (Lodoicea seychellarum) are 
used for very delicate basket-work in those isl- 
ands. Strips of the New Zealand flax plant 
( Phormiwm tenax) are made into baskets in New 
Zealand. sparto fibre is used in Spain and Al- 
geria for rude fruit baskets. Various species of 
Maranta yield basket materials in the West In- 
dies and South America; and the tirite, a species 
of Calathea, is also similarly employed in Trini- 
dad. Baskets are also frequently made from 
straw, from various sedges (Cyperus), and from 
shavings and splints of many kinds of wood. 

Examples of nearly all these enrich the Na- 
tional Museum’s cabinet. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

A Cuoco.at«e CuarLorre-Rvusse.—A half-ounce of 
fine gelatine, three table-spoonfuls of grated choco- 
late, half a cup of powdered sugar, half a pound of 
sponge-cake, half a pint of rich cream, and four eggs. 
Soak the geiatine in a very little cold water until ten- 
der; heat the cream to boiling-point slowly, stirring 
frequently; add the sugar, chocolate, and gelatine, and 
when these are dissolved, udd a spoonful at a time to 
the beaten yolks. Set back upon the fire in a sance- 
pan of boiling water, and stir for five minutes, till very 
hot, but do not let it boil. Take the cream off the 
fire, and whip or churn to a standing froth, adding the 
beaten whites of eggs toward the last. Line a mould 
with the sponge-cake, fill it with the cream, and set it in 
a tub of salt and pounded ice until frozen. The freez- 
ing is not necessary, being often omitted; but where it 
can be conveniently arranged for, it shows the dish in 
its perfection. 
























EventnG CorsaGe with PLastron anp Revers. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 50-52. 


THE POET. 
Gout wise people believe that they recognize a poet by the light of his 
\ countenance, and it may be, in some cases, that there is a subtle re- 
lation between the expression of the features and the poetic faculty; at 
the same time, many a poet has 
nothing poetical about him but 





Casumerk Darss.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 3, Page 820.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
meut, No, L., Figa. 1-12. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Grau rrom 7 To 9 
Years ovp.—Back.—|See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No, II, Figs. 13-19 





Frock ror Carp rrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD.—Back anv Frowt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 20-25. 








WINTER DRESSES.—[For Description see SuppLeMeEnr. ] 
Fig. 1.—Woo. ano Vetvet Dress. 
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Youne Grev’s Biovusr Corsage with Guipr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 26 and 27. 


his verses, and many are so shy and sensitive as to discount what comeli- 
ness they may possess. To be sure, they are not always shy of reading 
their verses to whomsoever will listen, but these are perhaps only the ama- 
teurs; the real genius is not obliged to have his productions indorsed be- 
fore he believes in them; he has written from the heart, and he is sure of 
his audience, or cares nothing 

about the matter, having express 
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Lapy’s Corset Cover. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VILL, Figs. 46-49, 








Fig. 3.—Borperep Woot Costume. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 





— Fig. 2.—Dress ror GirL FRoM 7 TO 9 
Years oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supple~ 

ment, No. IL, Figs. 13-19. 


Fig. 2.—Borneren Woor. Ccsrowe.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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ed himself because he must, for 
his own pastime and delight, nat- 
urally as anothe speaks, glad, 
to be sure, if it also includes the 
delight of others. Having pre- 
conceived ideas as to what a poet 
should resemble, the public is 
often wofully disillusionized by 
the reality. The conventional 
poet has eyes in a fine frenzy 
rolling. The public can not be- 
lieve that the true Promethean 
fire resides in a mortal with a 
snub-nose, red hair, or crockery 
eyes. It feels as if his personal 
appearance should be the ex- 
ponent of his genius. The poet 
has a temperament, it is popular- 
ly supposed, vouchsafed only to 
poets, and although he has been 
known to be vain and selfish, 
parsimonious and ungenial, ex- 
ceedingly like prosaic, every-day 
people, yet, resembling them so 
much, he fails to resemble them 
in this, that he has a faculty for 
saying or expressing the emotions 
which others only vaguely feel, of 
interpreting them to themselves, 
It is not that he can turn a pretty 
rhyme which constitutes him a 
poet, but he can find the gold in 
the barren rock-bed, poetry where 
others see only plain prose; the 
stars repose confidences in him, 
the music of the spheres murmurs 
in his ear, Rhyme itself, we are 
told, can not be traced further 
back that the Rhymours of Nor- 
mandy, the Troubadours of Pro- 
vence, and the Minnesingers of 
Germany; but poetic thought 
niust have been coeval with man. 
Sometimes the poet gives no hint 
of his wondrous possession till 
middle life; sometimes it is love 
that wakens the silent music; 
sometimes want of pocket-money ; 
oftener it appears in youth, and 
fills it with a divine atmosphere. 
At twenty-one, it is suid, Words- 
worth had a growing belief in 
his mission as a poet. Indeed, 
this conviction is quite prevalent 
among very young, ambitious 
people, a conviction which is 





























Homespun Cioran Repincore. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 28-34, 
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Fig. 1.—Camet’s-Hain and Woot Lace Dress. Fig. 2.—Cuiné Sirk Costume. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 35-39. For description see Supplement. 


rarely shared by the world, or supported by any creditable performance. 
Some one asserts that reading Spenser made Cowley “irrevocably a 
poet,” when probably it merely quickened the poetic idea within him, 
did not call it into existence; the faculty was already there, dormant, 
perhaps, like the rose sleeping in the seed-vessel, waiting to enchant 
the world with sweetness. 





A CROATIAN WEDDING. 

\ J HEN once whispered about in Croatian social circles that a young 

man and maiden have looked kindly upon each other, the af- 
fair is immediately laid before two Gospodars, venerable patriarchs, 
men of wise understanding, holding in charge all 
matters pertaining to financial and social interests j i ik 
connected with the well-being of the community. i Ayiiiit i 
These sage councillors determine the value of the il * 
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. reg i ‘it 
young girl to be paid in cattle; this point settled AAA 
is regarded as an official pledge. 


Serce Costume.—Back.—[For Front, see 
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Oddly enough, never by word or 
sign, until the contracting parties 
meet at church, when a “ fair” is 
held, must they seem even to know 
each other, At this public gath- 
ering, relatives and friends being 
present, rings are exchanged, mark- 
ing a public betrothal. After this 
the bride-elect may purchase all the 
wedding finery she fancies at the 
expense of her future father-in-law. 

After the “ fair,” the Gospodar- 
in-chief, in the name of the happy 
suitor, sends to the maiden an ap- 
ple filled with gold and silver coins ; 
this is “ dowry.” In addition to the 
cattle which the groom must give 
for his affianced, he must also pre- 
sent to each member of her family 
a gift, and lucky is the youth if his 
purse be not € mptied thereby. 

A clown leads the wedding pro- 
cession ; he must ride the most un- 
gainly beast to be found; he must 
be clad in a grotesque blending 
of male and female attire; on his 
hat must be the wing of a goose, 
and he must be the readiest of 
the uproarious crowd, with the 
wildest of jokes and wittiest of 
speeches, with a bright word and 
a saucy jest for all whom he 
meets. The bride follows the 
clown, having by her side a faithful 
companion of her own sex. The 
groom follows on horseback, bear- 
ing a handsome bouquet; over his 
shoulders is worn a cloak, thrown 
about him as he left the home of 
the bride. Reaching the church, 
the betrothed stand under a can- 
opy, and two silver-gilt or bronze 
crowns are held above their heads. 
Prayer is offered by the priest, aft- 
er which, holding a crown over the 
groom’s head, he says: “I crown 
thee, servant of God, for this‘ maid- 
en.” Lifting the second crown 
above the head of the bride, he re- 
peats: “I crown thee, servant of 
God, for this man.” A sumptuous 
feast, held at the bridegroom’s 


house, follows, continuing three 
days and nights. The morning aft- 
er the ceremony the bride serves 
water to her guests, receiving from 
each a gift. 


Fig. 2, Page 820.] Fur-rrimmep Ficurep Veiver Cioak. 


For description see Supplement, 


For description see Supplement. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
HUNDREDS OF BOTTLES PRESCRIBED 
Dr. C. R. Daxe, Belleville, Ill., says: “I have pre- 
scribed hundreds of bottles of it. Itis of great value 
in all forms of nervous disease which are accompanied 
by loss of power.”—[Ado.} 





Brine entirely vegetable, no particular care is re- 
quired while using Dr. Pierce’s ‘ Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets.” They operate without disturbance to the con- 
stitution, diet, or occupation, For sick-headache, con- 
stipation, impure blood, dizziness, sour eructations 
from the stomach, bad taste in mouth, bilious attacks, 
vain in region of kidneys, internal fever, bloated feel- 
ng about stomach, rush of blood to head, take Dr. 
Pierce's *‘ Pellets.” By druggists. —( Adv. } 





“A PERFECT FLOOD OF SUNSHINE” 


Will fill the heart of every suffering woman if she will 


only persist in the use of Dr. Pierce's “ Favorite Pre- 
scription.” It will cure the most excruciating period- 
ical pains, and relieve you of all irregularities and give 


healthy action. It will positively cure internal inflam- 
mation and ulceration, misplacement and all kindred 
disorders. Price reduced to one dollar. By druggists. 
—[Adv.] 





IN ONE NIGHT, 

Curistarms, Chapped Hands, and light Cutaneons Af- 
fections are cured by Créme Simon. Recommended by 
all doctors of Paris, and adopted by every lady of 
fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and perfumes the skin, 
and gives a velvety appearance. J. Simon, 36 Rue de 
Provence, Paris, Depot at Pasx & Titroxp's, New 
York.—[Adv.] 





DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fla- 
voring Extracts are the best.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
’ 


_ Breast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
% well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


The latest novelty in decoration, is described and illus- 


trated in SUPPLEMENT No. 4 to 
Bentley’s Catalogue of Novelties in 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


(issued Nov. 1st), which also contains full instructions in 


DRAWN -WORK, 


with full-size engravings of all the best stitches, made 
expressly for this book, and found nowhere else. 
There are also over 400 other illustrations of 


Wall Pockets, Shaving Cases, Match Boxes, 
Key Racks, Panels, Novelties for the 
Holidays, Stamping Patterns, 
ete., etc. 


Thirty-two large pages. Mailed for 25 cents ; or for 40 
cents we send our full Catalogue and the Supplement, 
containing 224 large pages,andover 3000 illustrations. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


PO OONDENSED. 
CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 











NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 






SHOULDER BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
piration, prevents 


Round Shoulders. A 


eA) 
perfect Skirt Sup- f 


poeer for Ladies, No=" 
arness —simple—un 

: like all others. All . 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys, and Girls. Cheapest and 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists and 
General Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per 
pair, plain and figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest 
measure around the body. Address KNICKERBOUCK- 
ER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. N. A. Jounson, Prop’r. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME,” 


The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
decorating and furnishing of houses, For circular, 
with terme, references, &c., address 

“HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 


















RS. FURS. 


Fl 
0.0. GUNTHER SONS 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820), 


184 FIFTH AVE., New York. 


Seal-skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps. 

Astrachan Jackets, Pelerines, Fichus, Muffs, and 
Trimmings. 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables. 
Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes. 
Gents’ Cloth Coats, Lined and Trimmed Fur, 
Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &c. 

AT PRICES THAT WILL AMPLY REPAY A VISIT 
TO OUR WAREROOMS, 


























Fashion Plate, Descriptive Catalogue, and Price-list 
sent on application. 

Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the honse, or satis- 
factory references are furnished, goods will be sent on 
approval. 


A Great Preserver of Health 


keep warm and comfortable dur- 
ing the coming Winter, by wear- 
ing Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Under- 
garments; they protect Ladies 
with weak lungs from cold, and 
prevent Rheumatism and Pneu- 
monia. Send for Circular. 
D.C.HALL & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 


a TAYLOR'S 
Ilnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THK 158th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School.Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. DENISON, Chicago, Ub 








LeBOUTILLIER BROS., 


Broadway and 14th &St., N. Y. 


DRY GOODS. 


We employ a large force of experienced 
clerks, whose sole duty is to attend with care 
and promptness to 


Mail Orders. 


It pays to buy Dry Goods in New York. 
You get the lowest prices, the latest styles, 
and the largest stock to select from. New 
York prices are 20 to 40 per cent. lower 
than those of any other city in the United 
States. 

Write to us for samples, catalogue, or in- 
formation, Your letter will be answered, not 
thrown into the waste-paper basket. 

Complete Stocks of Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, 
Cloakings, Hosiery, Underwear, Table Lin- 
ens, Blankets, Laces, Embroideries, Passe- 
menteries, Ladies’? Shoes, Upholstery, Suits, 
Wraps, Gloves, etc., etc. 

Cut this out and put it in your scrap-book, 

ESTABLISHED 1840. 


FILIGRET FLOWERS. 
Farnham’s Art Needlework Bazaar, 
10 West 14th Street. 


THE LATEST CRAZE. 


Used for Decorative purposes in Art Needlework. 
Send 15c. for Catalogue, just issued, illustrating all of 
the latest novelties for Christmas Gifts. 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR ME. 





New = Handsome Art History. 


RESENT SELF or Art-Student Friend with the 
OPULAR Illustrated History of Fine Arts of 





Single | 


AINTING AND SCULPTURE. 320 pages. 8vo, 

RICE THREE DOLLARS. (250 illustrations.) Sent 
| OSTPAID. carefully wrapped. Address, with 
| OSTAL NOTE for $3, J. F. BRENNAN, Publisher, 
89 Johnston Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 [llustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50a year. G. R. HALM, Art Manager. 

9 East 17th Street, New York. 




























Produces 
Soft, White 
Beautiful Hands 








PEARS’ SOAP improves the complexion and removes the irritability, 
redness, and blotchy appearance of the skin from which many persons suffer. 
[t is unrivalled as a pure, delightful TOILET SOAP, and is for sale 
throughout the civilized world. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Sov By ALL DEALERS Turousnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 


THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 











and best Australian wool, 


shades of black. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk 


You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and beauty and regularity of finish. 
width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. None genuine unless rolled on 
a “Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 





C. G. SHAYNE’S 


NEW FASHIONS IN 


Seal-skin Garments. 





No. 1. 
Seal-skin Sacque. 
Perfect Fitting. 


No, 2. 
Seal-skin Newmarket. 
Perfect Fitting. 

52 to 56 inches long, 
Plain or Trimmed. 





No. 3. 
Seal-skin Paletot. 
52to56inches long. | 
A Gracefuland Easy. 
Fitting Garment, 
Greatly Admired. 


No. 4. 
Seal-skin Matinee. 
The most Popular Short 
Wrap, Trimmed with 
Sable or Black Lynx. 





No. 6. 
Seal Ulster. 
Otter Trimmed. 
52 to 57 inches long. 


No. 5. 
Seal-skin Speranza. 
A very Stylish Gar- 
ment for Stout Ladies. 
Trimmed with Fur 
Balls 





No. 7. 
Seal Visite. 
Very Popular with 
Young Ladies. 


No. 8. 
Seal-skin Alexandria. 
Sable Tail Trimmed. 
The most Elegant Fur 
Garment Manufactured. 

These styles are the newest and most popular for the 
season. They are made of best quality London-dressed 
Alaska Seals, elegantly finished and retailed at manu- 
facturers’ lowest cash prices. Orders by mai] promptly 
filled. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, Fur Manufacturer, 
103 Prince Street, New York. 





Chicago Agency, 141 State Street. 








DECEMBER 19, 1886. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





831 





10,000 


DRESS PATTERNS 


Neatly put up and decorated, for 
USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


Consisting of choice and desirable material, in suf- 


ficient — to make up ‘in any 
style of dress: 

Fine Foulard Sateens, $1.75 per Pattern. 
Fine Foulard Cambries, 1.25 “a 
Fine Seersuckers, 1,25 = 
Extra Quality Seersuckers, 2.00 - 
Choice Calicoes, 95e. Ne 
British Colored Dress Goods, 2.95 = 
All-Wool Camel’s-Hair Serges, 3.75 9 
All-Wool Colored Foulés, +75 . 


The goods being in dress lengths, and in immense 
variety, we are unable to send samples of the above. 
As usual, whatever is not found satisfactory may be 
returned to us. 

1000 Dozen Ladies’ Cotton Hose, extra quality, 
in Colors and Black, reduced from 48c., 

25c. Pair. 

500 Dozen Men's Satin-lined Scarfs, Flat, Puff, 

and Knot, in neat fancy patterns, worth 5vc. to T5c., 


25c. Each. 
500 Dozen Satin-lined Scarfs, plain and fancy, 
newest styles and best imported goods, worth $1.00 


and $1.25, 50c. Each. 


200 Dozen Men's Silk-face Elastic Web Suspend- 
ers, in white and fancy colors, worth T5c., 

39c. Patr. 

1000 Dozen Our Le B. B. Dress Shirts, made of 

Wameutta Muslin, fine linen bosom, collar, and cuff 

bands, hand- made buttonholes, felled se ams, fit guar- 

anteed, and equal to any $1.00 ‘shirt manufacture d, 


67c. Each. 
87c. Each, 


400 Dozen 4-ply Linen Collars, 95¢. per dozen. 
500 dozen 4ply Linen Cufls, $1.90 per dozen. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 


500 Dozen All-silk Fancy Handkerchiefs, assorted 
colors and patterns, at 25e. euch; worth 35¢ 

600 Dozen China Hemstitched, in white and colors, 
at 39c., 50c., 65c., T5c., 85c., and $1.00. 

150 Dozen 24-inch Hemstitched China Silk, col- 
ored borders, special value, at 98c. 

Fancy Brocaded “ Handkerchiefs, in plain and 
fancy colors, 35c., 45c., 59c., T5c., 85c., 9Se., and $1.25. 

Gents Silk Mufilers, black, w hite , and colore dd, 
in plain, fancy, brocaded, checks and stripes, $1.25, 


$1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50, $2.98, $3.50. 
Of 23d 


Le Boutillier |’. 
| Street, 
Brothers, | | NEW YORK. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL ' 


THIS SECRET HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLVED 


by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- 
complexion ; also, 
transparency. It is 
leading belles of 
and is recommend- 
cians. Satisfaction 
ey refunded. Price $1.50 per box. 


T e Trade-Mark. 
Veloutine .2siss"%o, Face Powder. 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per hottle. 

THE BEAUTIFUL MASK, Patented. 

Renowned throughout the world; price(with s .ccom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Mammarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle 

Adouine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any pnd 
able color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 

ace for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 


Unlaundered, 


Laundered, 





fies but purifies the 
produces a brilliant 
endorsed by the 
Europe & America, 
ed by leading physi- 
guaranteed or mon- 





Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

Mammarial Balm not only develops the bust but 
Free ata the form wherever applied, and also pos- 
itively eradicates wrinkles; price, $1 per bottle. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors rt a Macy’s. 


CURE ‘DEAF 
THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comiortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, free. Address, F. 
_HISCOX, 853 Broadway. N. ¥. Mention this paper. 
ad “HE Best Practical Art Magazine” is 
THE ART AMATEUR. Monthly. 382 to 50 
large pages. A profusion of Working Designs, Instruc- 
tions, Criticiems, and Illustrations. Specialties: Home 
Drooration anp Furnisuina (Kxpert Advice Free), 
Painting, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, 
Etching, Brass Hammering, and Ecclesiastical and other 
red ———- ipern © olored Plates, $4.00 
Specimen, 25 cents. Mention Harper's. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


ee ere’ 0. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPIN 


taste, &c., without char; nts, For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BO 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


i} ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
By alad ed taste. Ten years’ experience. Trousseaux 
a specia. Tae rer particulars and reference address 
M. LLOYD, P. O. Box 719, N. Y. City. 





In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 

















HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
W. & J. SLOANE 


Have just opened a superb collection of 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 


Also, a splendid assortment of 


Oriental Rugs, 


Including many fine examples of 


EASTERN ART. 
BROADWAY, 


Kighteenth and Nineteenth 
Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


Lridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 


Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T. aylor, 


¥, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 





Broadway and Twentieth St.. “ 








12x 9, of 
STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Over 3000 choice designs. No two alike. Send 25c. 
for it and the Winter Supplement to Home Beautiful, 
containing all the latest novelties for Christmas in 
Art Needlework. 

MRS, T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street. 

















| ment for 38 two-cent stamps (76c.) 
| lars free. 





c 


© onto K is 


PARIS NOUV EAUTES. 


We are displaying a large and 
well-assorted stock of Fine Nov- 
elties in Silks, Gold and Silver Bro- 
caded Satins, Fancy Striped and Fig- 
ured Plushes, Brocaded and Frieze 
Velvets, Silk and Velvet Dress 
Fronts, etc. 


Droadvay A 19th ét. 








DRESS PATTERNS 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


James McCresry & C0. 


Will offer this week 2500 Dress Patterns at 
remarkably low prices. A special counter has 
been assigned, where will be found rare bargains 
in wool materials, together with an accumulation 
of odd lengths and remnants of our fall goods, 
marked much below cost. 

Another special feature of this department 
will be 6500 yards of “ Durham Serge,” in two 
grades of twill, entirely new shades, at 60 cents 
per yard, double width, well worth $1.00. 

Orders by mail or express will receive care- 
ful attention, 


James McCreery &Co. 


Broadway and I1th Street, 
__New ‘York. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


HEADQUARTERS ri 8S44P BR x 


SPECIAL OFFERS! — We will send you our 15c 
Fancy Work Book (new 1886 edition), for 3 two-cent 
stamps. Our New 10c. book How to Use Foney Work 
Materials, for 4c. A Feit Tipy and Imported Silk to 
work it, for 20c. A FRineEep linen Trpy and Imported 
Silk to work it for 22c. Florence ** Waste"? Embroidery 
Silk, 2c. per package. Evenyruine in this advertise- 
Illustrated Circu- 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Ly nn, Mass. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 
Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 
LATE WITH 


A. T.STEWART & CO. 
FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 


We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnis ed free on application. } No commission i charged. 


DR. BARNET’S 
FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA. 


Invaluable in Dyspepsia, Diarrhcea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Diseases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Hemorrhages, General Debility. Unsurpassed as a 
tonic and food before and during nursing; also, in 
convalescence from protracted illness, giving strength 
in a short time. For sale by KAN BEHRENS, 
83 Pearl Street, N. Y., and all Pwr ody 

















FASHION 
JOURNALS 
All unite in 
Praising 
these goods. 
—<—_o— 


ARCADIA 





ALL FIRST-CLASS 
Dry-Goods Dealers 
SELL IT. 


—<—c— 


VELVETEEN Costs 1-3 Price of VELVET. 


SOLD BY Arno.p, Constasir, & Co., J. 


& C. Jounson, Jas. MoCrrzny & Co., Lz Bovutitiiee Bros., Joun E. 


Kavauran & Co., Simpson, CRawForp, & Simpson, Jas.A.Heaun & Son, H. O’Neitt & Co., H.C. FR. Koou « Son. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF INTEREST TO 


LOVERS OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 


i iy BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. wish to announce havin 

or Outline Silk (also 
ew colors could be produced with old-fashioned dyes that would 
and one manufacturer in Europe has produced some colors 
Our NEW WASH SILK will stand boiling water from 3 to 


Art of Dyeing, enabling them to dye Etchin 
ing in hot water with any soap. Heretofore, a 
stand rinsing in lakewarm water with Castile soap ; 
that would stand a mild washing with similar care. 


made most remarkable discoveries in the 
nitting Silk) so it will stand severe wash- 


5 minutes without injury, while no other line of colors, either imported or domestic, can stand this test without 


the color being destroyed or the fabric ruined. 
these will stand mild washing. 


This discovery will enable ladies to embroider wash tidies, napkins, and linen of all kinds. 


Pinks are the only tints we cannot fully guarantee, but even 


The secret of 


these Asiatic Dyes is known only to ourselves, and is so recent a discovery that comparatively few stores yet 


have the goods, and we would like to correspond with some one in each 
Meantime, ladies who cannot get our silk at the stores may send us a 


lace relative to the Agency of this silk. 
‘ostal Note, or Stampe for such colors 


as they wish, and we will have the order filled promptly hy some responsible house. Each skein is large, donble- 


sized, “tagged with our name, and warranted to stand washing in any water with any soap. 


cents per skein. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. (621 Market St.), Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Price 5 











BURTDS 
SHOHKS 


For LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN, 


FIT PERFECTL 




















EASY ON THE FEET. 
SUPERIOR IN STYLE. 
COST NO MORE 
THAN ANY OTHER 


FINE SHOES. 


GENUINE 
HAVE THE FULL NAME OF 
EDWIN C. BURT stramrep on LINING 
SOLE or wacu sHor, anv azz WARRANTED. 


AND 






"MAKER 
NEW YORK 





Lining Stamp. 


For sale by leading retail shoe 
every city throughout the Unite 


dealers in nearly 

-d States and Canada. 
ALSO BY 

WILLIAM TARN & CO., Lonnon, Enoiann. 

CHAS. JENNER & CO, "Eprnst RGU, Soott AND. 

COPLAND & LYE, Graseow, 

JOHN ARNOTT & CO., Bevrast, IkELAND 

ARNOTT & CO., Dust. iN, 

WEEKS & CO., Suaneuat, Cura. 





If yon cannot get our make of shoes from your 
dealer, send address for direction how to procure them. 





MANUFAOTURED BY 


EDWIN C. BURT & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


In all widths of Lasts, any style of Toe and Heel. 


Ask your Shoe-dealer for Burt®’s Kid Dress- 
img; it is the best Dressing in the market, and, if 
used as directed, will not injure the shoe. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 
for every form of 
SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 







Eozema on 
ScaLr, 


FROM 
PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 


Loe or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itch- 
4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curroura Soap and a single application of 
Curttoura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
trourna Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritns, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Eumors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
25 cents; Kesolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Deve anp Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

isl Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


i Ss 
WASH SILK. 


large assortment of Outline Embroidery or 
Rockies Silk in the celebrated (fast colors) 


ASIATIC DYES. 


Warranted to Wash in Warm Water and Castile Soap, 
without change of color or injury to the most “4 licate 
fabric. Manufactured in America exclusively 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG c 0., 


At wholesale only at} {499 Rreetwey. Nor. A a 


KNAPP'S PAT. ADJUSTABLE 
Dress and Skirt Figures, 


PAPIER MACHE & WIRE BUSTs. 
= Figure, <- . $6. +4 each. 
Skir + a ir 


= 3.0 
UNION FORM © e:, 


KEW mAV EN, CT. 


to keep 









Soap, 


Ewene Pauns, Strains, and Weakness instantly 
relieved by the Curiouna Anti-Pain Piasrex. 
New, elegant, infallible. 


THREE. ART MAGAZINES ¢ $5.00. 


AGE $2, WAWGE Ss ta Forbes feegn ade pe supplements. 
A aN PACH ANG E $3, fortnightly, 13 cx 
& 0 RATION S 50» an meet ond Ct. 

e offer these thre li 
of $5.00. (4 saved. ) SAMPLE. copes the fi 
or any one, 20c. Full partic ulars in *- ogue for 2c. 
o b of art journals flee rit 





or C.3 
In thi 

y actual count, Pose 
500 drawings, working patte rns “de esigns for painting, em- 


ers ge 


sf lery, &c., art motives, colored studies and } 
gravures; over | 200 reading columns, answers t 
practical suggestions, Sam. 3... “<4 . be aig Z 
news.4 (Men ntion this advert 

New YORK. 


Brothers, Pub’s: ART -, 75 FULTON. $t., 

’S SATCHET PO 
METCALF’S SATCHET POWDERS 
Heliotrope, Violette, and Jockey Club. 
Impart a delightful and lasting odor to Clothing, 
Stationery, Gloves, Furniture, and Toilet Articles, 
Large sample mailed upon receipt of tweuty-five 

cents in postage stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
Tremont Street, Boston. 


E. FOUGERA & CO 
$0 North William Street, N. ¥., General Agents. 
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FACETLZ. 


A vasyerr in Berk- 
shire County was mak- 
ing a plea, and would 
have carried his case 
with an ignorant jury; 
but when in the course 
of his remarks he said, 
Gentlemen of the jury, 
you see the prisoper ar- 
ranged before you,” the 
merriment was too great 
for making out a calm 
verdict. 

sntienditadaienntin 


A HARD DRIVER 


Unpertaker (to recent 
widow). “The carriages 
will be five dollars apiece, 
niadam, if the horses 
trot. If you prefer to 
have the funeral proces- 
sion move slowly to the 
grave, I shall have to 
charge seven dollars and 
a half for each carriage, 
on account of the extra 
time.” 

Winow (very much dis- 
tressed). ** L-let th-them 
trot. Poor John could 
bever bear t-to ride a-aft- 
er a h-horse on a w-walk, 
even when g-going up- 
b-hill.” 

a 

“There is nothing 
new,” wrote a little girl 
to her father on one of 
the early days of ‘85, ex- 
cept the year.” 

a 

There isa sign at some 
of the stations of one of 
the principal lines of rail- 
road running out of New 
York city—in which the 
printer possibly may be 
responsible for the ab- 








(IT IS ALWAYS SAFER TO LISTEN TO WHAT IS SAID TO YOU, EVEN IF YOUR 


MR. PERCY GOOSEHEAD (in excited narrative 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 


“BEST YOUNG 


“AND THEN HE SAID I WAS A JACKASS.” 








MAN” IS PROPOSING TO ANOTHER GIRI. WITHIN EAR-SHOT.) 


MISS KATE, “ AND WERE You?” 


sence of a word or two— 
which reads: 

“The regular patrons 
of this road and the trav- 
elling public generally 
will confer a favor on 
the management by re- 
porting promptly any 
politeness or attention 
on the part of the em- 
ployés to Blank Blank, 
Superintendent,” — ete., 
etc. 


A FAMILY JAR, 


Hvussann (mildly), 
“You must remember, 
my dear, that the most 
yutient person that ever 
ived was a man.” 

Wire = (impatieni!y). 
“Oh, don’t talk to me 
about the patience of 
Job. Think of Mrs. Job! 
the patience that poor 
woman must have had 
to put up with such a 
man!” 


_ 

A gentleman well 
known in a_ certain 
church gave a beautiful 
window memory of 
his wife. About jme 
of his second marriage 
some one made the re- 
mark, “Suppose this 
wife were to die?” At 
which little Frank said, 
** Why, then he’d have to 
put in a double sash.” 

enmnaragiideniiel 

A little boy who was 
told that the tiny baby 
sister he was bending 
over had come from hea- 
ven looked at her awhile, 
and then said, rvoftly, 
“ Please tell us all about 
heaven, baby, before you 
forget it” 








“ EMELINE, SPEC’s I HAIN'T DE LONGES'’ FUR DIS WORL’. 
PHILLUP WAS JES A-TELLIN’ ME DAT MY HEART WA'N'T ON DE 
RIGHT SIDE. I ALLUS S'PECTED IT WUZ ON DE WRONG SIDE 
EBER Since I HAD DAT SPELL 

“WY¥. YO NIGGAH MAN! HE MEANT YO' HEART WUZ ON DE 


LEF SIDE'S ALL, LIKE EBER BODY ELSE’s.” 





“WHAT MAKES UIM GIVE 


THAT 
THINGS AND THEN TAKE THEM AWAY AGAIN, MAMMA?” 




















TATER-HOEIN’ TIME,” 


‘“*Laws, EMMEE, DAT’S A NEAT-FITTIN’ DRESS YO' HEZ ON. 
MY, WHAT A SHAME YO' DIDN'T HAB NUFF OB DE SAME TO MAKE 


A id 
| plwilis| 


i) 


A WITHERING RETORT. 


DE SKURT WIDOUT PIECIN’ IT!” 


EMMEE 


hanghtily). “"DEED! 











BUT IT AIN'T PIECED 
COMBINEATION DRESS, AN’ IS ALL DE STYLE IN DE CITY,” 




















‘““ALPHONSO, TELL ME WHAT FOUR MONARCHS PRECEDED 
7 


WILLIAM IV. 7? 


AL. (better in arithmetic than in history). “ W1iLLUM THE FourTR, 
WILLUM THE THIRD, WILLUM THE SECOND, WILLUM THE 


First—” 




















“*Is IT WEAKNESS OF INTELLECT, BIRDIE?’ I CRIED.”—The Mikado. 





